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The Governor's Inspection :—'"' ] 


3. The 


Officers’ Mess and its Three Members. 


1. A Great Event: 


don’t think muc 


h of this Drawbridge of yours, 


4. Working the Big Guns: 


Hauling up the Shell, 


Colonel.” 
z, Arrival of the Mess 
Mails. 


-Cart from Headquarters with 


Infantry Garrison Assisting and Learning Gun- 
drill. 
5. Talking to the Other Forts. 


LIFE IN FORT DELIMARA, 


MALTA 


6, Officers’ Servants Cooking Lunch withCharcoaland 
“ Chatty” (a Maltese Stove Made of Soft Stone). 

7, Duty and Pleasure: The Latest News from 
Valetta. 

8, Garrison Hair-cutter by Special Appointment. 


Mr. GLADSTONE IN MipLorHian.—The circumstances in 
which Mr. Gladstone is conducting his present campaign are 
very different from those in which he conducted the campaign 
of 1880. Then he was at the head of a united party, and he 
had a cause which excited the enthusiasm of all his followers. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, both Liberals and Radicals 
detested Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, and there was no 
reason why Mr. Gladstone should measure his words in 
denouncing his opponents. With the action of the present 
Tory Ministry he is not, on the whole, dissatisfied ; he has to 
confess that, when in power, he committed some grave 
mistakes ; and he finds that among his supporters there are 
yery serious differences of opinion. In fact, his principal 
object in addressing meetings at Midlothian, as he himself 
has explained, is to secure the unity of the Liberal party. 
Compared with his mission upwards of five years ago, this is 
a decidedly uninteresting task, and it is one of great difficulty. 
The argument on which he chiefly relies is that the Irish 
Nationalists will be very powerful in the next Parliament, 
and that, if English parties are pretty evenly balanced, Mr. 
Parnell will virtually be the ruler of Great Britain. There 
can be little doubt that he is right in this assumption, and 
that it will have considerable weight in determining the votes 
of Moderate Liberals. For hitherto the Tories have spoken 
rather vaguely about Ireland, and there is a general suspicion 
in the Liberal party that Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill might be disposed to make dangerous concessions 
to the Irish malcontents. In addition to this consideration, 
Moderate Liberals will probably reflect that, if they broke 
away from the Radicals, they would weaken their own 
influence. At present they are able to put some check upon 
Radical impatience. If they acted with the Tories, or held 
aloof from politics, the Radicals would become even more 
“advanced” than they are now, and would fight for 
their opinions with increased enthusiasm. The chances 
seem to be, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone will be successful 
in maintaining the unity of his party, and that it will not 
be broken as long as he is willing to moderate between 
the two contending sections. Whether his successor— 
whoever he may be—will be equally successful is a question 
about which the wisest politicians do not venture to express 
a very definite judgment. 


Tue ARMSTRONG CASE. Protracted trials, which arouse 
great public interest, are not unfrequently mismanaged. This 
case has proved a bright exception. It has been excellently 
conducted throughout, and, if it is allowable to praise people 
for doing their duty, such commendation may be freely 
bestowed on the Judge, the Attorney-General, and the jury, 
The sentences pronounced on the several defendants were 
allotted with painstaking discrimination, Due weight was 
allowed to excellent motives, but the lesson was taught that 
no motives, however exalted, can justify a breach of the law. 
At first sight it may appear hard that Jarrett should have twice 
as heavy a punishment as Mr. Stead, whose instrument she 
was, and who led her to commit the offence ; but then on the 
other hand Jarrett exceeded the instructions of her employer, 
and strove to justify her own doings by blackening the 
character of Mrs. Armstrong. The heaviest penalty of all 
fell on the French accoucheuse, but she stood in quite a 
different category to the other accused persons, and few will 
hold that her doom was over-severe. As Mr. Stead has 
frankly confessed that his method of conducting the crusade 
was a blunder we will make no reflections on himself per- 
sonally, especially as the loss of liberty for three months is in 
itself no small penalty for a man in his position, But on 
public grounds we cannot help expressing unfeigned regret 
that so much enthusiasm in such a worthy cause should have 
been so grievously misdirected. The promoters of the 
crusade went to work altogether in the wrong way. They 
adopted an imaginary view of the causes which produce what 
is styled “ the social evil,” and then, in support of their 
chimera, set to work to enact a series of incidents which 
should just stop short of outrage. In actual fact, this parti- 
cular form of villainy, though not unknown, is rare. The 
vast majority of unfortunate women who haunt our public 
places owe their fall to their sweethearts, or to men who 
posed as such. Unbridled passion on the one side and weak 
compliance on the other are the portals to the path which 
leads the woman too’often to the depths of degradation, while 
the man escapes scot free. The misery which is thus reck- 
lessly produced might be considerably lessened if proved 
seducers were legally compelled, without reference to progeny, 
to contribute to the support of their victims. 


Wark with BuRMAI. It shows how hard it is to keep 
the gates of the British Temple of Janus shut, that, although 
Lord Salisbury came into office with a fixed resolve to refrain 
from war, he already finds himself with one: of no mean 
dimensions on his hands. Practically, the British Empire is 
in a state of hostilities with Upper Burmah. The King’s 
reply to Lord Dufferin’s z/¢éizatum means nothing less than 
that his impracticable Majesty actually conceives himself 
strong enough to defy the country which rules India. With 
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acomical attempt at posing ina diplomatic attitude, Theebaw 
savs that he could not possibly resign control over his 
external relations to England without previous reference to 
France, Italy, and Germany. He has probably heard from 
some of the foreign adventurers in his employ that the pre- 
sent fashion in Europe is to assemble a Conference or 
a Congress whenever an International knot needs to be untied 
or re-tied, and, much smitten with the idea, he pictures to 


himself the European Areopagus in conclave. at Mandalay, - 


with himself figuring as the “ Sick Man.” Lord Salisbury is 
evidently not inclined to humour the despot in this wild 
conceit. In his speech at the Guildhall he made a scornful 
mention of the necessity which had arisen “to reduce a some- 
what eccentric potentate within the bounds of reason,” and 
said that an expedition is now going forward for the purpose. 
The only real obstacle to a quick journey up the Irrawaddy is 
a deficiency of river transport. General Prendergast has an 
ample force to overcome all opposition, and all the Commis- 
sariat arrangements are believed to be complete. But the 
King has placed an embargo, it appears, on the river flotilla, 
and we may probably have to wait a little before we hear what 
sort of resistance our troops may expect to encounter. In 
any case, they ought certainly to pass their Christmas at 
Mandalay, unless the King, retiring from his capital, seeks to 
prolong the fruitless struggle by leading our soldiers into the 
inner recesses of his kingdom. That strategy might cause us 
considerable trouble, but we doubt whether the tyrant has 
the mettle to endure the privations and discomforts of 
campaigning in the open. 


CONSERVATIVES AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. In his speech 
at the Guildhall, Lord Salisbury dealt chiefly with questions 
of foreign policy, and it was natural that he should do so, 
for in this department he has been remarkably successful. 
It is universally admitted that when he assumed office 
the foreign affairs of this country were in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. England was practically isolated, and all 
over Europe there was a vague feeling that serious injury 
might be done not only to the English people, but to the 
civilised world, by the ineptitude of our rulers. Now there 
are no signs of any feeling of this kind.. We are already 
on excellent terms with the Central European Powers, and 
the friendship of Germany has not made France more 
hostile. On the contrary, France appears to be more 
friendly to us than she has been at any time during the 
last three or four years. In the treatment of particular 
questions the Tory Government have beea not less suc- 
cessful than in their management of our general foreign 
relations. It is true that in the settlement of the difficulty 
with Russia they followed the lines which had been laid 
down by their predecessors ; but in their negotiations they 
displayed much discretion and firmness, and one good result 
of their action is that the Russians have obtained some new 
and wholesome impressions as to the determination of Great 
Britain to maintain her Empire in India, In Egypt, of 
course, a great deal remains to be done; but at least a 
beginning has been made in the work of re-organisation, 
and there is now some ground for hoping that we may be 
able to fulfil our obligations to the Egyptian people. These 
facts are not likely to determine the result of the General 
Election, for the issues in which the electors are chiefly 
interested are of a wholly different nature; but the Liberals 
ought to profit largely by recent experience. Should they 
secure a majority, it will be strange if they do not see that 
thay have nothing to lose, and very much to gain, by shaping 
their foreign policy in accordance with definite and mutually 
consistent principles. 


ANTI-CHINESE LEAGUES. “The movement for the 
peaceful expulsion of the Chinese is rapidly spreading on the 
Pacific coast.” So runs a recent San Francisco telegram. 
The word “ peaceful ” sounds rather comic, inasmuch as the 
agitators, on John Knox's principle of pulling down the nests 
in order to get rid of the rooks, clear out the unlucky 
Celestials by “ peacefully” setting fire to their houses. We 
hear a great deal from time to time of the objectionable 
practices of the Chinese, and it may be freely admitted that 
they have manners and customs of their own which do not 
commend themselves to white men’s ideas, but it is not for 
this that they are persecuted. They are persecuted because 
of their virtues ; because they are industrious, frugal, civil- 
spoken, content with low wages, and above all, because 
they are a meek-spirited peuple, who dare not retaliate 
their injuries on men of European blood. If the Chinese 
were a stalwart, muscular race, and as handy with their 
fists as a member of the extinct P.R., the “hoodlums ” and 
“Jarrikins ” of California and Australia would soon learn to 
treat them respectfully. Meanwhile, and until the Celestials 
have acquired the noble science of boxing, we may 
give a hint to their persecutors. If the said persecutors 
wish to get rid of the Chinese ina really “ peaceful” manner, 
let them imitate their virtues. Let them cease to be idle, 
intemperate, thriftless, unmannerly, and unhandy, and they 
will find that, armed with these virtues, superadded to their 
white skins and white ways, they will always be preferred by 
employers to the heathen Mongols. It is worth noting that 
in tropical countries, where there is no white working-class, 
the Chinese multiply with impunity : it is only in temperate 
regions that they are detested and ill-used. 
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Lorp Mayor’s Day.——According to the testimony of 
“the oldest inhabitant,” backed by that of the police, the 
crowd in the streets last Monday was the largest ever seen 
at a Lord Mayor’s Show. There certainly seemed to be 
unusual difficulty in keeping the centre of the roadway clear 
for the procession to pass. This disinclination on the part cf 
the multitude to pack themselves as neatly as herrings in a 
barrel is attributed by the police, we understand, to “ stub- 
bornness.”” But the Force sometimes takes strange views. of 
human nature, and we are inclined to doubt whether the 
crowd was more stubborn than on previous occasions. It 
was perhaps a trifle duller, and, judging from the infre- 
quency of horseplay, something appeared to weigh on its 
spirits. The cars representing medizval trades woke it up a 
little, while Sir John Bennett’s white hat and white hair 
exercised a most inspiriting influence throughout the line of 
procession. The rest of the Conscript Fathers, however, 
received scarcely a plaudit, nor did the spectators give way 
to much mirth even when these fur-clad magnates were 
covered with a downfall of advertisement leaflets. That form 
of trading enterprise might, on future occasions, be omitted 
with great advantage to the Show. It not only spoils the 
general effect, and brings back sordid thoughts to the mind 
elevated by a contemplation of civic grandeur, but it also 
frightens horses, and causes a horrible litter in the streets 
afterwards. We suppose that the people who pay for the 
deluge of paper find their profit in one way or another. But, 
after all, the streets are not intended for the purpose of 
puffing Snigg’s Patent Molars or Higg’s Miraculous Wigs. 
We trust, therefore, that Snigg and Higg and all their enter- 
prising race will desist, on future occasions, from distributing 
their literature broadcast on Lord Mayor’s Day. It might be 
well, too, were the police to try to eradicate from their minds 
before the next 9th November the erroneous notion that, 
when the crowd press against them, the only way to clear 
the road is to practise a little mild garotting on the most 
inoffensive and best-dressed person they can lay hands on. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. In dealing with 
the question of Disestablishment in Scotland Mr. Gladstone 
had a very formidable task. The controversy has excited 
much bitter feeling, and it was almost impossible for him to 
give perfect satisfaction either to the supporters or to the 
opponents of the Established Church. He and other Liberal 
leaders have often been blamed for not expressing a definite 
opinion as to the justice and expediency of maintaining 
the existing connection between Church and State in Scot- 
land. Toa plain question, it is said, they ought to give a 
plain answer—either “Yes” or “No.” But such an answer 
cannot really be given; for the most important element in 
the problem is the wish of the Scottish people. Ifthe majority 
of them are opposed to the principle of Establishment, they 
must, of course, have their way; but if this is not the 
opinion of the majority, then the Established Church ought 
to be maintained. Statesmen cannot, therefore—or at any 
rate should not—say “Yes” or “No” until they know 
clearly what is the drift of national opinion on the subject. 
Scotch Radicals contend that the question should be settled 
by the next Parliament, but this would be manifestly unfair. 
For Disestablishment is not the main issue before the con- 
stituencies. It is associated with many other questions, some 
of which are considered by a large number of voters to be of 
even greater importance. No Government would be justified 
in introducing or supporting a Bill for Disestablishment, 
unless Scotland had had an opportunity of saying whether 
such a Bill was in accordance with her convictions. If the 
Radicals are as sure of their ground as they profess to be, why 
should they be so unwilling to postpone the final decision for 
afew years? The obvious answer is that if this were the 
only or the principal issue at the time of a General Election 
they would be by no means confident of success. 


Rates oF Morratiry. Dr. Ogle’s figures on this sub- 
ject, as given in the Registrar-General’s decennial Report, 
are very suggestive and interesting. Here we have space to 
touch on only two or three branches of this important topic. 
First, with regard to the relative healthiness of various occu- 
pations. The clergy of all denominations top the list for 
longevity. This, too, is the case in America, and, we believe, 
on the Continent also. Why is it so?) The answer which 
we venture to supply is worth thinking over, because it may 
read a sanitary lesson to others. The mass of the clergy are 
in the happy middle state between riches and poverty ; their 
sacred profession promotes decorous and regular habits, and 
enforces temperance and self-control; their lungs are 
strengthened by the constant exercise of their voices ; and 
their parochial ministrations cause them to be much in the 
open air. Now the poor medical man’s expectation of life 
is far lower than the parson’s, because he is exposed to infec- 
tious disease, because his hours are necessarily irregular, and 
because he is far more exposed than his spiritual brother to 
sudden changes of temperature and to night chills. It is 
rather a surprise to find that one of the most unhealthy 
callings is that of inn or hotel servant. The secret doubtless 
is that the hours are long and late, and alcoholic stimu‘us 
against weariness and low spirits only too easily accessible. 
All workers who inhale dust are short-lived with one notable 
exception, those who inhale coal-dust. Colliers, as opposed 
to other miners, stand high in the health-scale. This isa 
welcome piece of news in such a coal-ridden country as ours 
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is. It may even reconcile us to the smoke-laden canopy of 
fog which so often hides the London sky during the colder 
months, Perhaps it is this much-maligned soot in the air 
which keeps the unparalleled aggregation of living creatures 
who occupy London as healthy as they are. 


DEFYING THE Caucvs. The most satisfactory feature 
about the present Parliamentary struggle, as far as it has yet 
gone, is the increasing number of Liberal candidates who 
refuse to submit to Caucus tyranny. Quite a long list of 
these courageous rebels may be collected in the metropolitan 
constituencies alone, and the revolt seems to be extending to 
some of the great provincial towns. The Caucus method of 
getting its own nominees recognised as the official candidates 
is singularly artful. Some division, let us say, requires a 
Radical candidate of approved principles. Bloggs, a local 
man who has served his party zealously for twenty or thirty 
years, comes to the front, and offers to sacrifice himself on the 
altar of his country. Before, however, the electors have had 
time to consider his claim, Mr. Brummager of Caucusham 
issues an address, also offering to sacrifice himself on the altar 
of his country. Each convenes meetings ; each addresses the 
‘free and independent ;” cach says uncomplimentary things 
about the other ; two camps are formed, and the Tory candi- 
date, rubbing his hands, considers it splendid fun. But his 
hopes receive a speedy damper, for a ukase is issued by Mr. 
Chamberlain or Sir Charles Dilke, or some other eminent 
person, directing Bloggs and Brummager to submit their 
claims to arbitration. If they consent, the local man is almost 
invariably thrust aside in favour of the alien from Caucusham ; 
if Brummager agrees, but Bloggs refuses on the ground of his 
having been first in the field, he finds himself denounced as a 
traitor in league with the Tory candidate, and all the blame 
for any disaster that may happen is placed on his unhappy 
shoulders. It is, therefore, a hopeful sign for the maintenance 
of electoral independence in this country that, in spite of this 
terrorism, there are still a number of Liberal and Radical 
candidates in the metropolitan area who decline either to 
efface themselves or to submit to arbitration with the almost 


certainty of being obliterated. 


BULGARIA. Russia has not found it so easy to undo the 
work of Prince Alexander and the Bulgarians as she antici- 
pated. She urges the Porte to intervene, but the Porte is in 
no hurry to enter upon a task which would be attended by 
formidable dangers. If Turkish troops crossed the Roume- 
lian frontiers it might be impossible to keep the conflict 
within the limits laid down beforehand. Then the Russians 
would perhaps consider it their duty to go to the help of the 
Christians against the Infidels; and the interference of 
Russia would be followed by the interference of Austria. In 
these circumstances Turkey has seen the necessity of acting 
warily, and it may be hoped that she will be prudent enough 
to leave the Bulgarian question alone. If she takes this 
course it will be difficult for Russia to secure even the 
deposition of Prince Alexander. He is very popular among 
his subjects, and they will certainly not dismiss lim at the 
bidding of the Russian Government. The only immediate 
danger is that new difficulties may be created by the action 
of Servia. This little State still insists that in some mys- 
terious way it has been wronged by the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia. In reality it has not been in the 
slightest degree injured, and by its wantonly aggressive spirit 
it has provoked the indignation of all who are really 
interested in the welfare of the nationalities of South- 
Eastern Europe. It is hard to believe that Servia might not 
be compelled to keep the peace if all the Powers were 
anxious to prevent war. Unfortunately, it may suit one or 
more of them to let her insist on the satisfaction of her 


unjust and preposterous claims. 


ILLITERACY IN .AMERICA. So much has been said about 
common schools and the universal spread of education in the 
United States, that most Englishmen are under the impres- 
sion that, though high mental cultivation is rarer than in 
Europe, the average standard of book-learning is higher than 
among ourselves. We do not say that this conception is 
altogether disproved ; still, it receives a rude shock from the 
disclosures made in a letter in Tuesday’s Zzmes. From this 
we learn that, in spite of free schools, school attendance is 
very irregular, that truancy is rife, and that there are in the 


United States some 6,000,000 persons over ten years old who 


can neither read nor write. Those cynics who hold that 


reading and writing are dangerous accomplishments, inasmuch 
as they weaken the memory and produce a distaste for steady 
industry, will rejoice to learn that there is such a gallant 
army of illiterates in the United States, which has been. per- 
sistently “cracked up” as a region where the school- 
master is yery much abroad. Their delight, however, will be 
diminished if it should prove to be the case, for no statistics 


are given on this head, that a large proportion of the illite- 
: ” and many of the remainder the 
ants who have sunk into poverty 
In making comparisons 


rates are “coloured folk, 
children of ignorant immigr 


and degradation in the great cities. ng con 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, it 


should never be forgotten that year by year, in increasing 
numbers, Uncle Sam opens his hospitable doors toa multitude 
of Europeans, the vast majority of whom are totally unlike 
Sam's conception of what an American citizen should be. In 
time he licks them into shape ; but it is a slow process, and 


there are many failures. 
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ELECTIONEERING LirERATURE.—In spite of the stringent 
regulations which now circumscribe the expenditure of 
Parliamentary candidates, the distribution of electioneering 
literature is on a quite unprecedented scale. Pamphlets, 
posters, leaflets, circulars, addresses, exhortations, and cari- 
catures reach every influential elector in the most prodigal 
profusion. They are stuffed into his letter-box, thrust under 
his hall door, thrown down his area, flown over his garden 
wall, if he possesses a “cat walk,” and generally fired 
at the unfortunate man from morning to night. Go where 
he may, he finds himself supplicated to vote for Mr. Num- 
skull, who is pledged to set the world to rights by turning it 
upside down. No sooner is this entreaty dashed aside than 
he finds himself confronted by an equally earnest petition to 
vote for Sir Dodderer Thickhead, who can be implicitly 
trusted to leave everything severely alone, especially that 
glorious institution, the parishpump., Then there are the 
whole legion of “ faddists”—the anti-vaccinationists, the 
social purists, the local optioners, the peace apostles, and the 
societies for suppressing things generally, from co-operative 
steres to dustbins. Worse than any of these, however, are 
the inhuman folks who operate by means of coloured diagrams. 
These always show a red column placed alongside a blue 
column, the one being very tall, the other very short. There 
are also little red and bluesquares flying about miscellaneously, 
or clinging here and there like bats. What it all means, no 
one but the talented author knows. He, no doubt, considers 
that the length of one column compared with the brevity of 
its neighbour establishes some interesting fact ‘beyond the 
reach of controversy.” But the puzzied elector never gets 
any farther than the expression of a burning desire to place a 
prohibitory taxon paper and printing for at least one month 
before every General Election. 
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LERY. 35. New Bond Street. with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA TORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From to io 6 Daily. One Shilling 


ANNO DOMINI, “THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY,” and 
_*% "THE CHOSEN FIVE.” by Epwin_ Lone, R.A. These Celebrated Pictures 
with other works, are ON VIEW at THE GALLERIES, 168. New Bond Street. 
Ten tosix. Admission 1s 


EW ENGRAVINGS, &c, ON VIEW 
*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. S. E. Water. 
THE GLOAMING. Cart HEFFNER. 

THE EMPTY SADDLE. S. E. WatLer 
NOT WORTH POWDER AND SHOT. J.C. Dottman, 
CYMON AND IPHIGENIA. Sir F, Leiguton. 
THE CAPTIVE. Sir J. E. Mitvats. hs 
THE DAY OF RECKONING. 5S. E. Watter. 
THE OLD GATE. F. Waker. 
HARD HIT. W.Q. OrcHaRpson. 21s. 
&o.. &s., & 


N.B.—Engravings of above on sale at 1owest prices. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand. Corner of Savoy Street. 


HE BRIGHTON SEASON.— 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets. at Cheap Rates 
Available ta travel by all Trains between London and Brighton 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoriaand Brighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from prineinal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midiand Districts. 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First Class Cheap 
Train from Victoria 10.0a.m. Day Return ‘Tickets, 12s. 6d., including Pullman 


far y available to return by the 5.45 p.m. Pullman Express Train, or by any later 
rain. 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.— First Class Cheap 


Trains from Victoria ro.45 a.m. and 12.50 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction ani 
Croydon. Day Return Tickets, ros. age ? 4 - 
A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the 10.45 a.m. Train fram Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.40 p.m. Train. Special Cheap Fare 
from Victoria, including Pullman Car, ras., available by these Trains only. 


BRIGHTON. — THE GRAND AQUARIUM. — EVERY 
_ SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.49 a.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction ; and from London Bridge at 9.30 a.m. and 12.0 noon, 
calling at Heol Clay! ORs Hee 
ay Retu ‘are—rst 7 7 inea, i i issi i 
ad ve gun pa st ass, Half-a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 


PARIS. — Shortest, Cheapest Route vidi NEWHAVEN, 
DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 

qeom Waraaa 7.50 p.m,, and Fonda Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
ares—Single, 345., 258., 188. : Return, 57S., 418., 325. 

Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent cabine e 
rains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Diepp: 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND. &c.—Tourists’ Tickets 


are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 


OR FULL PARTICULARS, see Time Book, to be obtained 
at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Brancn 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained:—West End General Offices, 28, 
Regent's Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hay’s 
Agency, Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate Circus Office, 
y Order) J. P. KNIGHT, General Manazer. 


It is 


ForT De1.1MARa is one of the outlying defences of Malta. 
cut out of solid rock, and for its size is said to be one of the 


strongest forts in the world. Our illustrations represent some 
incidents of garrison duty during the sojourn of a regiment of 
the King’s Own Light Infantry, and will afford some idea of the 
daily and monotonous routine of the life—a monotony in which any 
break was welcome, particularly the arrival of the mess cart with 
mails, or the visit of a friend with the latest ‘“‘gup” from head- 
quarters. Even the inspection of the Governor with its attendant 
criticism was a pleasing excitement.—Our illustrations are from 
sketches by Lieutenant Crawford M‘Fall, King’s Own Light 
Infantry. 


CHINESE PASSENGERS 


CHINAMEN emigrate largely; they thrive wherever the Govern- 
ment is settled, and labour is wanted; and these conditions are 
especially secured under British rule. In South-Eastern Asia they 
are spreading rapidly, there are numbers of them in Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula is virtually a Chinese land. The Malay is person- 
ally a pleasanter fellow than the Chinaman, but, unfortunately, he 
scorns systematic labour, and so has to retreat, like the sailing vessel 
before the steamer, 

Unless he is an outlaw or a vagabond, John Chinaman has no 
intention of dying away from China. If he lives, he goes home 
either at his own cost or at that of a benefit club to which he 
belongs ; and if he dies, his body is sent to the Flowery Land by the 
same agency. Thus it comes to pass that multitudes of Chinamen 
are perpetually going to and fro on board the European steamers 
which ply between Hong-Kong and Singapore. Whether wealthy 
or poor, they are all deck passengers, except during the typhoon 
season, when the kindly British Government insists on space being 
provided below for them, and they feed on boiled rice and preserved 
turnips. They live on a crowded deck, huddled up among boxes. 
their matting or blankets probably wet with sea-water, yet their faces 
preserve the usual traditional expression of stolid satisfaction. Some 
sleep, and some gamble the time away. For the latter a form of 
blind hookey is the favourite hazard. There were many invalids 
out of the three hundred Chinese passengers in the Hong-Kong- 
wards bound steamer on board of which our sketches were taken ; 
the poor fellows hoped to get to China before they died, but nine of 
them succumbed during the passage. The Chinese doctor got a 
much larger fee from those passengers whom he could land alive 
He therefore called in the aid of the third mate, who had charge of 
the medicine chest, sharing of course with him some of his prospec- 
tive profits, The sailors, too, make money out of these poor 
Chinamen, for when a hard gale cane on, just before the vessel 
reached Hong-Kong, and their chattels were getting washed about 
Jack Tar kindly gave John Chinaman standing-room in the fore: 
castle at so many dollars a head.—Our engravings are from draw- 
ings by Mr. John Fagan. is 


THE NETHERBY BURGLARY 


Some account of the series of daring and desperate crimes which 
are comprised under the above title was-given in our issue last week. 
In explanation of our engravings a brief resem of the case may 
here be conveniently repeated. At 8 p.m., on October 28th, while 
the family at Netherby Hall, the seat of Sir Frederick Graham, 
were at dinner, a maid-servant went to Lady Graham’s bedroom. 
Finding the door locked, she suspected mischief, and gave the 
alarm. She was right. Thieves had entered the room by means of 
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CONSTALLE JOHNSTONE 
(Severely Wounded) 


CONSTABLE FORTUNE INSPECTOR ROCHE 
(Severely Beaten) (Wounded) 


GEDDES, THE GOODS’ GUARD 
(Capturer of ‘wo of the Prisoners at Tebir) 
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NETHELBY HALL 


THE JEWEL ROBBERY AT NETHERBY HALL, CUMBERLAND 


UNVEILING THE STATUE OF GENERAL DON AT ST HELIER’S, JERSEY 
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a ladder placed against the window, had carried off about  300/. 
worth of jewellery, and would probably have carried off 30,000/. 
worth, had not the maid rattled at the door. 

Information of the robbery having been sent to Longtown and 
Carlisle, two policemen, Constable Johnstone and Inspector Roche, 
were sent to watch the Netherby road. Four men came along. 
They were challenged, they fired, wounding Roche in the arm, and 
Johnstone more seriously in the body. They then decamped. At 
one o'clock next morning, four suspicious-looking men were seen on 
a branch railway on the outskirts of Carlisle. They were followed 
by Constable Fortune, but as soon as they became aware of this 
they turned, fell upon him, and beat him so severely that for more 
than an hour he remained unconscious. 

The ruffians were next heard of at Plumpton, a village near 
Penrith, This was on Thursday night, and they were anxiously 
inquiring for a train going south, but the last had started. The 
village constable, Byrnes, heard of them, and challenged them. 
They shot him through the head, and threw him over a wall, where 
he was afterwards found. He died within two hours. Ile was 
thirty-four years of age, and leaves a wife and family. 

The desperadoes then hurried on to Penrith, where, at 10.30 P.M., 
they were seen by Gaddes, the guard, getting into the goods train of 
which he had charge, and hiding themselves in an empty waggon. 
As his train was just starting, Gaddes tried to attract the attention 
of the man in the signal-box, but in vain. However, when the 
train reached Tebay, its next stopping place, the gallant guard 
assembled the railway servants, armed them with sticks and 
vaggon “ sprags,” and after a desperate fight, captured two of the 
‘obbers. The third man dodged them, and actually contrived 
ocfore the goods train started to get on board of it again. However, 
the telegraph had put the authorities at Lancaster on the alert, and 
when they saw a man leave one of the goods waggons, and rush 
across the line with a view of getting on board the night express, 
they seized him. ‘There was blood on his clothes. 

The three men captured (the fourth is still at large) are named 
Martin, Baker, and Rudge, and one of them (Martin) is said to have 
been concerned in the murder of Inspector Simmonds at Romford. 
—Our portraits are from photographs as follows :—Netherby Hall 
and C. Gaddes, by Benjamin Scott and Son, Carlisle ; Inspector 
Roche and Constable Fortune by H. Andrews, Carlisle ; and Con- 
stable Byrnes, by A. McDonald, Penrith. 


UNVEILING THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL DON, 
ST. HELIER’S 


JERSEYMEN have just rendered a tribute to one of the most 
popular Governors who ever held sway in that little island, A statue 
has been unveiled to General Don, who, apart from his official 
position, was one of the greatest benefactors Jersey has ever known. 
He was Governor during the close of the last and at the commence- 
ment of the present century, and gained the character, we gather 
from the journals of the time, of a “ brave soldier, and a humane, 
polite, and affable man, acquiring the respect and admiration of 
all.” He devoted untiring energy to the organisation and carrying 
out of public works, and in a few years transformed the surface 
of the island, facilitating the development of trade and agriculture, 
and overcoming obstacles which had hitherto proved insurmountable. 
Adding a firm will to perseverance he set aside all objections which 
routine and prejudice constantly set in his path, and it is to him 
that Jersey owes most of its fine main roads and a number of 
hacbours. The farmers of those days were greatly opposed to ‘‘ fine 
roads,” which they declared would convey ‘‘ idleness, extravagance, 
and luxury,” they were, in fact the broad ways which led to de- 
struction, while as for springed vehicles they were the abomination 
of desolation and the prelude to ruin and bankruptcy. So great 
did the feeling run at one time that the malcontemts even threatened 
to support their opinions with musket-shots. General Don, however, 
paid little attention to their remonstrances, and persevered with 
those works which have brought such prosperity to Jersey, and for 
the accomplishment of which the descendants of these very 
grumblers have now testified their gratitude. The statue was 
unveiled on the 29th ult., with much official ceremony and great 
popular festivities. —Our illustration is froma photograph by Messrs. 
E. Baudoux and Son, 59, New Street, St. Helier’s, Jersey. 


RESTORATION OF EDINBURGH CROSS 


Tue Cross of Edinburgh, which has been restored by Mr. Glad- 
stone, was erected in the year 1617 to replace an earlier building of 
the same description which was removed by the civic authorities in 
order to widen and otherwise improve the High Street, on which it 
encroached. The Cross of 1617 consisted of an octagonal tower, 
rélt. in diameter and about the same in height. That which gave it 
character, however, was the tall, slender shaft, surmounted with the 
Royal unicorn, which rose from the platform on the top of the 
tower, and which formed the original Cross. On this platform the 
heralds and pursuivants assembled to make proclamation of Royal 
edicts. There, also, criminals were punished by scourging, maiming, 
and execution. In course of time this Cross, like its predecessor, 
was found to interfere with the street traffic, and it was ordered to 
be demolished in 1756. ‘Phe carved stones taken from it were much 
prized by antiquaries, and several of them found their way to Abbots- 
ford, where they were built into garden walls and incorporated with 
fountains. The pillar was unfortunately broken when in course of 
being lowered to the ground. The fragments of it lay for many 
years in the private grounds of a mansion near Edinburgh. A few 
years ago they were put together again, at the expense of Dr. David 
Laing, and the shaft was reared on a low pedestal within the rail- 
ings on the north side of St. Giles’s Cathedral, where it now stands. 
The original site of the Cross is marked by an octagonal device in 
the paving of the High Strcet, and at that spot Royal proclamations 
are still made, and other ceremonies required by law to be ‘‘ done at 
the Cross” are performed. Mr. Gladstone’s gift will be highly 
prized by the citizens, and will fitly perpetuate his name in con- 
nection with the city and the county. 


THE QUEEN OPENING THE NEW BALLATER 
BRIDGE 


Ture picturesquely-situated village of Ballater, eight miles from 
Balmoral, is the terminus of the Deeside Railway from Aberdeen, 
and Her Majesty, in her frequent journeys to her Highland resi- 
dence, always travels by this route. ‘The village lies on the north 
bank of the Dee, and in summer is a favourite resort of Aber- 
donians, and holiday seekers from longer distances. While Her 
Majesty is in residence at Balmoral a guard of honour of about fifty 
soldiers is always stationed at Ballater in some barracks erected 
there some years since. On Friday last week Her Majesty 
opened a handsome new stone bridge which had been built across 
the river. ‘Uhe ceremony was exceedingly brief. The Queen drove 
down from Balmoral, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Minister 
in attendance, and the usual suite. On the arrival of the Royal 
party a Royal salute was rendered by the guard of -honour, and then 
Colonel Innes of Leainey, in a brief address, expressed the loyal 
and hearty thanks of the Trustees of the Public Roads in the 
County of Aberdeen (by whom the new bridge had been erected) to 
Her Majesty for being present, stating that it would in future -be 
known as the Royal Bridge, and inviting the Queen to open the 
bridge by driving across it. Her Majesty replied, ‘*I shall be very 
happy to do so;” and, a procession being formed, the Royal 
carriage duly crossed the river. On reaching the other side the 
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Queen stopped her carriage, and said that she was very much 
pleased with the structure, and trusted that it would be of great use 
to the people. ‘The new bridge replaced a light wooden structure 
which has served for the traffic ever since a stone bri‘ge, built by 
Telford, was swept away by the great flood of 1829. I'he present 
bridge is of granite taken from quarries close by. It consists of four 
arches, the span of those at the extremities being 62 feet, while that 
of the two inner arches is 65 feet. The width of the roadway between 
the parapets is 20 feet. The foundation is carried an average depth 
of 17 feet below the bed of the iver, and was formed by sinking 
cast-iron cylinders, 9 fect 3 inches in diameter, three to each pier, 
and filling them up with cement concrete. The total cost 1s 
8,000. The bridge has been designed and constructed by 
Mr. G. G. Jenkins, C.E., and Mr. G. Marr, architect ; the con- 
tractor being Mr. John Fyfe,—Our illustration is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Jenkins and Marr, Civil Engineers, Aberdeen. 


LAKE GEORGE 


Tus, which is by far the most picturesque of American lakes, 
nestles like a crystal mirror in the heart of a vast range of moun- 
tains, whose lofty peaks, bathed in mist or sunshine, are reflected in 
its placid bosom. It extends about thirty-six miles from north to 
south, but in width varies from four miles to a few hundred yards. 
It well deserves its old Indian name, ‘‘ The Gate of the Country,’ 
for the possession of its portals has been fiercely contested by 
Indians, Dutch, French, and English. In 1646 the Jesuit Father 
Isaac Jaques christened the lake ‘*Lac du Sacrament 3” but in 1755 
the name was changed by General Johnson to that which it 
still retains. In that year a bloody battle was fought here between 
the French and English, in which the former were routed, and 
several desperate encounters afterwards took place here before peace 
was established by the cession of Canada. 

Lake George is now the favourite resting-place of newly-engaged 
or newly-married couples, and its bays and islands are studded with 
picturesque cottages, whither resort the ¢lite of New York, 
Washington, and Albany. , 

On the site of Fort William Henry stands a famous hotel bearing 
thesame name. Near it are the ruins of Fort George, built in 1759 
by General Amherst. There is still an Indian encampment there, 
whose inhabitants sell relics and basket-work to tourists. At Tea 
Island, further down the lake, General Abercrombie is said to have 
buried treasure. Diamond Island abounds in crystals. Tongue 
Mountain is so called on account of its shape. Black Mountain, the 
highest peak in the range, is 2,878 feet high. Rattlesnake Coble is 
infested with snakes. Both from here and French Mountain fine 
views are to be had.—Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. 
Walton H.’ Roberts, son of Sir Randal Roberts. 


THE LATE DUKE OF ABERCORN 


Tue Abercorn Hamiltons have Royal blood in their veins, both 
on the Scottish and the Irish side, being descendants of Robert 
Bruce, King of Scotland, and of Dermot MacMurrough, King of 
Leinster. They are also members of the French zobdesse, and the 
late Duke claimed the Dukedom of Chatelherault. 

James Hamilton, K.G.,P.C., the first Duke of Abercorn, was 
born January 21st, 1811, and was educated at Harrow, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He never had the opportunity of sitting in the 
House of Commons, as he succeeded his grandfather in the 
Marquisate when still a child. For thirteen years he held a Court 
appointment, but he always endeavoured to devote as much time as 
possible to the performance of his duties as an Irish landlord. On 
this side of St. George’s Channel he will be best remembered for 
the political services which he rendered as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, an office which he twice held, between 1866 and 1868, and 
between 1874 and 1876. Fenianism was rife during the first of 
these periods, yet even the Duke's political opponents admitted 
that Ireland was more prosperous and contented when he quitted 
office than when he accepted it. Except among disaffected persons 
whom nothing could conciliate, his urbane manners, his unfailing 
courtesy, his princely hospitality, and his unfeigned devotion to 
Irish interests rendered him extremely popular. 

Latterly, he appeared but rarely in the political arena. [Je was 
strongly opposed to the policy of the late Cabinet regarding Ireland, 
holding that Mr. Gladstone ‘thad wrought greater ruin and 
desolation in Ireland, and greater degradation of its national 
character, than any Minister who for two centuries had governed 
that country.” The estates of the Duke covered 80,000 acres in 
the counties of Tyrone and Donegal, but if all landlords were as 
kindly, as just, and as attentive to their duties as he was, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s grievance, that the bulk of the land is locked up ina 
few hands, would have little force. Even the Land Act, which 
sent a sword throughout every Province of Ireland, scarcely affected 
the harmonious relations existing between himself and his tenantry. 

In 1832 the Duke married Lady Louisa Jane Russell, a member 
of the Bedford family. By her he had five sons and five daughters. 
The latter all married noblemen. The new Duke, lately the 
Marquis of Hamilton, was born in 1838, and sat for twenty years 
as M.P. for Donegal County. 

The late Duke had been for some time out of health, and, on 
October 31st, succumbed to a severe attack of pulmonary disease. 
His funeral, which was numerously attended, took place on 
November the 5th.—Our portrait is from a photograph by Alexander 
Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street, W. 


MR. ROBERT THORBURN, A.R.A,. 


Mr. THORBURN, who died at Tunbridge Wells on November 
the 3rd, was born at Dumfries in 1818. He studied art in 
Edinburgh, under the well-known portrait painter, Sir W. Allan. 
Mr. Thorburn carried off the chief prize at the Scottish Academy, 
and then proceeded to London, where he was admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy in 1836. He became a large and constant 
exhibitor at the Academy, and soon divided the honours of 
portraiture, especially in regard to female subjects, with Newton 
and Sir W. C. Ross. Miniature painting was his speciality, but he 
frequently worked on a larger scale than is generally the case in 
miniatures. This was a fortunate circumstance for him, as it 
enabled him to devote himself to another branch of his art, when 
miniature painting was killed, as it was slowly but surely, by the 
newly-discovered art of photography. The cheapness and truthful- 
ness of photography made it such a formidable rival that miniature 
painting succumbed, although of late years it has been revived, 
though less asan original process than as an adjunct to the camera. 
Mr. Vhorburn was a man of sense and resource, so instead of 
bewailing his hard fate when customers ceased to come to him for 
miniatures, he began to take portraits in oil-colours, and was fairly 
successful in that vocation. In his time he had painted miniatures 
of all sorts of distinguished personages, from Royalty downwards. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1848, gained the first Gold Medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1855, and was elected an honorary member of 


‘the Royal Scottish Academy. —Our portrait is from a photograph 


hy Fradelle and Marshall, 246, Regent Street, W: 


MR, JOHN MOGFORD, R.I. 


Joun Mocrorp was descended from an old Devonshire ‘amily, 
and born in London, 15th October, 1822. His father was a painter 
in water-colours of picturesque architecture, and an F.S.A. At the 
age of eleven years he was placed at a schvol in France. 

On his return to England he entered a School of Design, at 
Somerset House, where he studied for two years under Mr, Dyce, 
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becoming eventually a member of the Royal Academy School 
Young Mogford, being very persevering and enthusiastic, obtained 
several prizes. 

At this time, his means being small, he found it difficult to 
follow his artistic studies, and was obliged, in order to earn a living, 
to set himself to the restoration of old pictures for three days 
in each week. Thus, having gained the confidence and 
friendship of Mr. Buchanan and other connoisseurs, he frequently 
had the gratification of having the works of the great masters on 
his easel. 

The works of Claude de Cuyp, De Vandevelde, and others, 
excited the admiration of John Mogford, and he decided thereupon 
to study the art of painting landscapes and marine subjects. At the 
age of twenty-one he married the daughter of Francis Danby, 
A.R.A., landscape painter. In 1846 he exhibited his first picture in 
oils at the Royal Academy, and from then to the year 1865 he had 
always one or more pictures in the exhibition, and mostly very well 
hung. At about this time Mogford commenced work in water- 
colours, and in 1866 he was elected a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water-colours, which has since become by charter the 
Royal Institute. In 1879 he was awarded the first prize and medal at 
the International Exhibition, Sydney, Australia, for marine subjects 
in oils and landscape in water-colours, also a prize and diploma at 
the Melbourne Exhibition for water-colour subjects. Many of his 
pictures are in the National Galleries of New South Wales and 
Victoria. John Mogford accustomed himself to paint equally in oils 
as in water-colours, and during three months of each year he 
studied from nature exclusively.—Our picture is from a photograph 
by Disderi and Co., Brook Street, Hanover Square. 


NOTES AT PORT IIAMILTON 


Port HAMILTON, our most recently annexed possession, was 
originally a coaling depdton an island in the Corean Archipelago. 
For a long time past the necessity was patent of acquiring 
a naval station in the China Seas, our northernmost station 
being Hong-Kong, and when last April our relations with 
Russia became somewhat strained Mr. Gladstone determined to 
take possession of this island, particularly as the Russians were 
displaying great naval energy in the Northern Pacific. Negotia- 
tions had been going on for some time with the Corean authorities 
for the purchase of Port Hamilton, and several British war vessels 
were lying in the harbour. One fine morning, however, two 
Russian corvettes appeared upon the horizon, whereupon, without 
further delay, the Union Jack was ran up on the islands, and they 
were formally pronounced to be British property, a sum of money 
being subsequently paid to Corea for the purchase, Port 
Hamilton,” recently remarked a correspondent of the Zimes, ‘is 
an ideal naval station. Its grand natural harbour, entered by one 
deep channel, commanded by high ground, and capable of easy 
defence, is enclosed by two small islands, about 1So miles south of 
the point of the Corean Peninsula, $50 miles from Vladivostock 
(a Russian station, the ‘Sebastopol of the East’), and 1,200 miles 
from Hong-Kong. Corea exercises none of the functions of 
Government over the few hundred fishermen who inhabit the 
islands, and is unable to prevent its subjects from murlering ship- 
wrecked sailors.” No protest was raised against the annexation, 
Loth Russia, which had taken possession of Saghalien, and Trance, 
which had attempted to annex Formosa, being complete:y out of 
court. Port Hamilton, it appears, can be cheaply defended, and 
held by a small garrison. Failing any station north of Hong-Kong, 
there would be the greatest dithculty in protecting British trade in 
the event of war, so that our new acquisition may be looked upon 
as valuable, equally from a naval and from a mercantile point of 
view. Our illustrations represents some types of the natives—that 
is, of the men, as our correspondent writes, “It is quite impossible 
to get a photograph of any women, as they bolt off directly they see 
a European.” The islanders, a correspondent of the Standard 
writes, are a remarkably astute race, and have done some useful 
work in constructing roads and piers, 


THE CRISIS IN BURMA, II. 
See pp. 545 ef seqg. 


“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR ” 


Mr. Davip Curistie Murray’s New Story, illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 549. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON DEPRESSION IN 
TRADE 


ForEMOostT amongst the members of the Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade, whose portraits we give in to-day’s issue, is Lord 
Iddesleigh, its chairman, who has taken the principal part in forming 
its programme, and in arranging the order of its proceedings, Ot 
so well known a statesman, especially as we have already published 
a memoir of him, it is needless to say more. ‘The Earl of Dunraven, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, is the only other member 
of the Government who is also a member of the Commission. 
Before joining Lord Salisbury’s Ministry he sat on the cross benches 
of the House of Peers, and both as an orator and a contributor 
to periodicals he exhibited Fair Trade proclivities. Mr. Sclater 
Booth, M.P., has filled various offices in Conservative administra- 
tions, the last being that of President of the Local Government 
Board under Lord Beaconsfield, and he has shown himself an indus 
trious and competent official. 

Of the seven other members of the Commission who are also 
members of Parliament, five are Conservatives, representing impor- 
tant industrial communities, and are themselves the heads of indus- 
trial establishments. Mr. Ecroyd, M.P. for Preston, one of the 
principal promoters of the Fair Trade movement, is a worsted 
manufacturer, head of the firm of Ecroyd and Son, Burnley, Lan- 
cashire. Mr. W. H. Houldsworth, M.P. for Manchester, is a 
Lancashire cotton-prince. Mr. W. L. Jackson, M.P. for Leeds, 
is a leather merchant and tanner on an extensive scale in that 
town ; Mr. Philip Albert Muntz, M.P. for North Warwickshire, and 
nephew of Mr. Philip Henry Muntz, senior Liberal Member for 
Birmingham, is Managing Director of Muntz’s Metal Company 
(Limited); and Sir J. P. Corry, M.P. for Belfast, is a ship-owner and 
merchant there. Ofthethree non-Conservative M.P.’s on the Com- 
mission, Mr. C. M. Palmer, M.P. for North Durham, is a large ship 
builder and mine-owner; Mr. Storey, M.P. for Sunderland, is an 
independent Radical, and a member of a much-talked of syndicate of 
owners and purchasers of newspaper property ; while Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor, M.P. for Queen’s County, is a Llome Ruler. 

Members of the Commission who without being in Parliament 
represent important branches of British Industry are Sic Ji i 
Allport, Director, and formerly Manager, of the Midland Railway, a 
Knight of Mr. Gladstone’s creation ; Mr. David Dale, a member 
of the firm of Sir J. Pease and Co., Ironmasters, Darlington, and a 
Director of the North-Eastern Railway ; Mr. Pearse, of the firm of 
John Elder and Son, the great ship-builders of Glasgow ; and Mr. J. 
‘Aird, a member of the firm of Lucas and Aird, Contractors. Mr. 
N. Lubbock is brother of Sir John Lubbock, M.P., and connected 
with the sugar industry. Mr. G. A. Jamieson, the President of the 
Chartered Society of Accountants in Edinburgh, has been a Liqui 
dator of the City of Glasgow Bank, and is the Conservative candi- 
date for the Northern Division of Edinburgh. Banking and the Stock 
Exchange are represented by Mr. HL. If. Gibbs, a Director, and 
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formerly Governor, of the Bank of England, and by Mr. L. L. 
Cohen, of the firm of L. L. Cohen and Son, stockbrokers and 
financial agents, who is now Conservative candidate for North 
Paddington. Labour and its interests have for their representatives 
Mr. C. J. Drummond, Secretary of the London Society of Com- 
positors, and Mr. Birtwistle, Secretary of the Northern Counties 
Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, whom Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment placed on the Commission of the Peace. Two cultivators of 
economic science are Mr. R. H. Palgrave, formerly editor of the 
Economist, an able statistician, and Mr. Bonamy Price, the distin- 
guished Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, whose contribu- 
tions to that science, especially on currency and banking, have been 
marked by decided originality. It was Professor Price's report on 
the Irish Land Question which elicited Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
allusion to the political economy suited only for the inhabitants of 
Saturn or Jupiter. The Secretary of the Commission, Mr. G, H. 
Murray, now of the Treasury, was formerly of the Foreign Office. 


Notre.——lIn the memoir last week of Mr. F. W. Rowsell it was 
stated that he was married in 1882. This isa mistake. He was 
married in 1866 to the daughter of the late W. J. Lancaster, Esq. 
of Stamford THWill.—The portrait of Lord Dufferin in our Burma 
Supplement is from a photograph by Bradley and Rulofson, San 
Francisco ; the ‘‘ Village of Saiqua” is from a photograph by 
Bourne and Shepherd, India, and published in England by Marion 
and Co., Soho Square, W. 


PoLiticaL SPEECHES.——Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on Monday was well received, and moderate in its 
tone, except towards its close, when he predicted something like the 
ruin of the Empire as the result of the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England. The Premier spoke approvingly of the union 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, especially as the movement for 
it had not been the work of a foreign Power, an obvious reference 
to Russia. Otherwise he showed a disposition to conciliate the 
Czar by repeating Lord Beaconsfield’s famous remark, that there 
is room in Asia for Russia and England. And while reiterating 
a previous statement respecting the difficulty of repressing boy- 
cotting, he intimated that if existing means for that object were 
found insufficient, Parliament would be asked to supply the defi- 
ciency.x—On Monday, too, Mr. Gladstone left Hawarden for 
Edinburgh, making speeches in his saloon carriage to deputations 
along the route, notably at Carlisle, where, describing the duties of 
the leader “f a political party, he laid stress on that of endeavouring 
to prevent’ ¢ undue predominance of any one section of it over any 
other. At #Yinburgh, in the afternoon, he received an enthusiastic 
welcome, and! proceeded at once to address a meeting of his Executive 
Committee in a speech in which he proclaimed the importance of 
having a Liberal majority in the House of Commons large enough 
to be independent of the Irish vote. On the subject of con- 
cessions to the Nationalists, Mr. Gladstone said that ‘‘ what 
Ireland may deliberately and constitutionally demand —unless 
it infringes the principles connected with the honourable main- 
tenance of the Empire—will be a demand that we are bound 
at any rate to treat with respectful attention.” At Edinburgh, 
on Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone addressed his constituents mainly 
on’ the subject of Disestablishment, strongly condemning all 
attempts, whether in England or in Scotland, to make it a test 
question at the General Election.—In support of their candida- 
tures, spceches have been made by Mr. Chamberlain at Bir- 
mingham, by Mr. Goschen at Edinburgh, and at Derby by 
Sir W. Harcourt, who has also bezn giving oratorical aid to the 
Liberal candidate at Chester. Mr. Chamberlain said a good deal 
against Fair ‘Irade, quoting figures to prove that industry is more 
depressed, and wages lower, in Protectionist Germany than in Free 
Trade England; and to judge from the tone of Sir W, Harcourt’s 
spcech, he seems ready to give in his adhesion to Mr, Chamber- 
Jain’s unauthorised programme.—Lord Hartington began on Wed- 
nesday, at Haslingden, his electioneering campaign, as candidate 
for the Rossendale division of Lancashire, and in the course of his 
speech asked for a speedy revision of our land system, since uncer- 
tainty as to the future which awaited landowners tended to prevent 
the investment of capital in the purchase of the land now so abun- 
dant in the market.—On Wednesday, Mr. Bright spoke in his own 
town, Rochdale, in support of the candidature of Mr. T, B. Potter, 
and strongly criticised Lord Salisbury’s defence of fiscal retaliation, 
denying that a recourse to it would have any effect on the tariffs of 
foreign nations. —On the same day, speaking at Portsmouth, Lord 
Iddesleigh referred to Mr. Gladstone’s present efforts to restore 
unity to the Liberal party, as revealing what had been going on in 
the Liberal Cabinet during the last five years. 

Tie New Lorp Mayor, Mr. Alderman Staples, was presented 
on Monday to the Lord Chief Justice by the Recorder, with the 
customary formalities and_ speeches, Lord Coleridge in his address 
referring to a reconstruction of the municipal government of London 
as inevitable, though probably distant. There were the usual crowds 
to witness the Lord Mayor’s procession, a novel feature in which was 
the presentation of old crafts and costumes, in cars of the Com- 
panies of ‘Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers,” ‘the Pewterers, the 
Leathersellers, and the Haberdashers. 

Six CHARLES WARREN read a paper on ‘Our Position in South 
Africa,” at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, in 
which he protested against handing over to the tender mercies of 
robbers and filibusters native tribes, a large section of whom we 
have reduced to such a condition that they are no longer able to 


defend themselves. 

PROFESSOR Hux Ley, it will be heard y 
resign the Presidency of the Royal Society at its 
on the 3oth instant. 

IRELAND AND THE IRISH.—Mn Parnell addressed on Tuesday 
a large gathering of the Irishmen of Liverpool in support of Mr. 
‘lr, P. O’Connor’s candidature for one of the divisions of that city. 
He referred on the whole favourably to Mr. Gladstone’s remarks 
(referred to above) on the Irish question, but called on the ex- 
Premier to formulate distinctly a scheme of local self-government for 
Ireland. Unless this was done, and supposing Mr. Gladstone to 
introduce into the new Parliament a Bill of the kind, the Touse of 
Lords, Mr. Parnell thought, would be justified in throwing it out, 
and demanding a fresh appeal to the country, on the ground that the 
provisions of the measure had not been submitted to the constituen- 
cies at the General Election, now near at hand. —The prevention cf 
boycotting in Ireland is being proceeded with on rather an oe 
sive scale, and not unsuccessfully. Some cases are being sent fo 
trial, while in others the magistrates are summarily convicting, ee 
sentence generally being that the offender shall find bail for goo 
behaviour, cr in default be sent to gaol for a period varying from 
one month to six. 

Our Oniruary chronicles the death, in his seventy-second year, 
of Mr. Adolphus W. Young, ho formerly represented, in the 
Liberal interest, the boroughs of Yarmouth and Helston succes- 
sively ; in his sixty-seventh year, of the Hon. John Smith, a native 
of Aberdeen, who, having studied and practised medicine, became 


with regret, intends to 
anniversary meeting 
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Fordyce Lecturer in Marischal College, and, having in 1850 gone to 
Sydney, New South Wales, as Professor of Chemistry in its 
University, was for fifteen years practically Education Minister 
of the Colony, his services to it being recognised by his 
nomination to be a member of its Legislative Council, and by the 
Crown conferring on him the Order of St, Michael and St. George ; 
in his eighty-first year of the Rev. Sir G. L. Glyn, one of 
the oldest of ‘‘old Westminsters,’”” who was Vicar of Ewell for 
half a century,. until his resignation in 1871; in his seventy- 
third year, of that distinguished scientist, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, from burns occasioned by the overturning of the lamp of 
a vapour bath, causing death ina few hours. We shall probably 
publish Dr. Carpenter's portrait next week. 


Mr. HERMAN, one of the authors of C/audian, will be found this 
eveningat the OPERA COMIQUE indulging once more in a vein of mystic 
legendary romance. The story of the new romantic opera written 
by him, under the title of the Fay o’ Fire, and provided with music 
by Mr. Edward Jones, opens in the latter years of the fourteenth 
century in the Castle and surrounding forest region of Landogough, 
and sets forth the passion of one Wickermark for the Lady Blanche, 
only daughter of the Earl of Landogough, who prefers for his son- 
in-law the Viscount Ceruleum. A Queen of the Demons, with her 
attendant henchmen and imps, who is a prominent personage, has 
a hand, as may be supposed, in this position of affairs. But when 
the curtain rises upon the second part of the work the castle is in 
ruins, and every one of the characters of the first act has been long 
since dead and buried. In brief, Mr. Herman imagines a lapse of 
no less than five centuries, and introduces us to characters who are 
supposed to be not merely lineal descendants of the people of the 
first act, but standing in the same relation to each other. This, it 
will be perceived, is a rather bold flight of fancy. Produced under 
the direction of the author, and interpreted by an excellent operatic 
company, including Mr. Frederick” Leslie, Miss Marie Tempest, 
Miss Agnes Consuelo, Mr. H. Walsham, Mr. F. Wood, Mr. C. 
Manners, and other popular performers, the piece will have every 
advantage in its favour. The occasion will mark the commence- 
ment of the joint management of Miss Consuelo and Mr. F. J. 
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‘The recent morning performances of new plays have unfortunately 
not brought to light anything which the playgoing world will not 
willingly ‘‘let die.” In spite of the exertions of Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Miss Atherton, and Mr. Edouin, the production of Afoney- 
Bags at the Noverry Theatre last week left no ground for con- 
gratulation upon the transference of this piece from the German to 
the English stage. 

Wifey, a comedy-vaudeville, by Mr. James Mortimer, krought out 
at the STRAND Theatre on Tuesday, is based on a farce by Labiche, 
and is not altogether so weak a production. It had the advan- 
tage moreover ‘of the services of that clever and pleasing actress, 
Miss Lydia Cowell, in the part of an amusingly pert house- 
maid, not to speak of those popular performers, Miss Lottie 
Venne, Mr. Glenney, and Mr. Gerald Moore in their respec- 
tive characters. The humour of the work, however, in its English 
form appeared strained, and the structure was felt to be too flimsy 
for so long a piece. 

The statement that Mrs. Conover of the OLympic Theatre had 
been induced to silence an organised conspiracy to interrupt her per- 
formances by giving the ringleaders a bribe, has been followed bya 
complaint on the part of a neighbouring house of being threatened 
with similar annoyances. In these days, when the art of advertising 
assumes so many subtle disguises, it would be well not to attach too 
much importance to stories of this kind. It is worth observing, 
however, that if Mrs. Conover did behave in the way which is 
alleged, nothing could be more likely to encourage similar attempts 
in other quarters. To yield to an impudent extortion for the sake 
of a temporary personal convenience isa grave moral offence, of 
which we hesitate to believe that Mrs. Conover would be guilty. 

The forthcoming performance at Cambridge of 7%e Lumenides 
of Aischylus in the original Greek excites no small amount of 
interest among those who have any relations or associations with the 
University. The scenery and proscenium have been painted by Mr. 
J. O'Connor, and the incidental music composed by Mr. Villiers 
Stanford. Tuesday, December 1, is the date announced for the first 
performance. . 

Mr. George Sanger’s season at the Amphitheatre so well known 
to other generations as ‘‘Astley’s” commenced on Saturday 
evening with dramatic and equestrian performances. 

On? Change will be removed from TOoLe’s Theatre to the STRAND 
at the end of the present month, Mr. Hollingshead having let the 
latter house to Mr: Duck for a term of four weeks. 

A new adaptation from a French piece is, we believe, in prepara- 
tion at the VAUDEVILLE Theatre. 

Mr. AND Mrs. German Reep's ENTERTAINMEN T,——Mr. 
Malcolm Watson’s comedietta, A Pretty Bequest, is now followed by 
an amusing afvofos sketch, in which Mr. Corney Grain musically 
and verbally details his canvassing experiences as an election candi- 
date in the country. Ile goes from a depressing dinner-party to an 
uproarious meeting, where he is pelted with very full-Alavoured eggs, 
and driven to seek refuge in a police station. His song, ‘* Giles’s 
Ideas on Ilis Vote,” was very good. 

On Tuespay EVENING, at their Hall in Islington, the Mohawk 
Minstrels celebrated by a special entertainment the beginning of their 
thirteenth consecutive year. This excellent troupe have now for 
long been established favourites with N orth Londoners. 
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Loxpon MorTALIry increased last week, and 1,483 deaths 
were registered, against 1,366 during the previous seven days, a 
rise of 117, but being 144 below the average, and at the rate of 
18:9 per 1,000. These deaths included 1 from small-pox (a decline 
of 3), 41 from measles (a rise of 18), 15 from scarlet fever (an 
increase of 5), 16 from diphtheria (a rise of 6), 29 from whooping- 
cough (a fall of 7), 10 from enteric fever (an increase of 2), § from 
an ill-defined form of continued fever (a fall of 1), 8 from diarrhoea 
and dysentery (a decline of 9), and not one from either typhus or 
cholera, Deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 
394, an increase of 36, but being 4 above the average. Deaths 
referred to hydrophobia since the beginning of this year were 21, 
the average number being 6. Different forms of violence caused 
4o deaths, 31 were the result of accident or negligence, among 
which were 10 from fractures and contusions, 3 from burns and 
scalds, 4 from drowning, and 8 of infants under one year of age 
from suffocation. Nine cases of suicide were registered, There 
were 2,695 births registered, against 2,581 the previous week, being 
192 below the average. The mean temperature of the air during the 
week was 44°6 deg., and 1°4 deg. below the average. Rain fell 
on four days of the week, to the aggregate amount of 0°47 of an inch. 
The duration of registered bright sunshine was 7°! hours, against 
13 hours at Glynde Place, Lewes. 


A SpectaL Conco PosTaL STAMP will shortly be issued_in 
Belgium, as the new State has now entered the Postal Union. The 
stamps will resemble the ordinary Belgian issue, and will bear 
King Leopold’s portrait, and the words, ‘* Congo Free State.” 

A Menia@vaL WeEpDING-Di1sti is now to be the fashion at Gallic 
aristocratic marriages—the peacock served up in its gay plumage. 
This old custom was revived at the Princess Marie of Orleans’ 
wedding with Prince Waldemar, the most exalted Royal personage 
present being the carver. 

A Curious Livinc FoLIaGE PoRTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT is to 
be seen in one of the Chicago Parks. Different coloured plants, 
growing in a shallow soil on a huge plank frame, are most admirably 
arranged as a mosaic picture, and the likeness is said to be striking. 
The picture stands on an easel of draped timbers decorated with 
palm branches. 

ONE oF TIlE Faroe Is.ANps has been swallowed up by the sea. 
For some time past strong currents have been undermining the base 
of the ‘* Monk,” a vast mass of rock, and now the whole island has 
disappeared. Fhe Monk was of considerable importance to navi- 
gation, serving as a warning of these dangerous currents, but was 
uninhabited. 

THE Britisit Museum has just acquired a fine collection of 
drawings by James Ward, R.A., the painter of ‘* The Bull” in the 
National Gallery. The drawings include numerous studies of figures, 
and notably a black chalk study of ‘The Fasting Woman, Mary 
Thomas,” and ‘*The Boa Serpent Seizing a Horse,” the horse 
being a likeness of George III.’s favourite charger Adonis. 


Tue INVENTORIES have not proved such a success as the 
Healtheries. When the Exhibition closed, on Monday nigh’, the 
total number of admissions reached 3,760,581 against 4,167,000 to 
the Health Exhibition, although the latter closed ten days earlier. 
‘This falling off is chiefly attributed to the late wet and dismal 
weather, which considerably interfered with the outdoor attractions; 
while indoors, most of the collection was of a somewhat technical 
character, hardly so attractive to the general public. The daily 
average of visitors numbered 23,071. The ensuing Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition is being taken up with so much energy that all 
the available space has been allotted already. 

M. BASIL VERESCIIAGIN, the well-known Russian artist, is exhibit- 
ing some new paintings in the Vienna Kunstlerhaus, and has come to 
dire grief with the Austrian religious authorities about one of his works. 
Amongst his colossal pictures M. Vereschagin includes five episodes 
of the life of Christ, and one in particular represents the Infant 
Saviour studying the Scriptures while the Virgin nurses an infant 
and Christ’s brothers and sisters are playing around, As Roman 
Catholic dogmas expressly teach that the Virgin had no other child 
than Christ, the Archbishop of Vienna has complained of the 
picture as rank heresy, and requested its withdrawal. The artist 
argues the case, citing the Scriptural mention of ‘‘the Lord’s 
brethren,” and refuses to remove the obnoxious work from the 
exhibition. 

Tue THREATENED SEVERE WINTER has already set in on the 
Continent. While Berlin has been grumbling over snow falling 
ten days earlier than for thirty-eight years, Switzerland and 
Northern Italy are suffering from intense cold. Rain falls heavily 
at Florence and Ancona, while the distant mountains are already 
white, and the temperature is unusually low. No such early winter 
has been known in Switzerland for eighty years, for the snow is not 
only unusually heavy on the mountains, but on the plains, and in 
the Cantons of Vaud and Zurich full half the telegraph wires are 
broken and many trees seriously damaged by the weight of the 
snow. The cold, too, has come most suddenly ; for a few days pre- 
viously the sun was hot, the birds and insects were as lively as in 
summer ; then a thick fog came up, followed by rain, and finally 
twenty-four hours of snowfall. 
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ExplaNaATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 


barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘Whe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which their 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS.——The weather of the past week has been very dull generally, with 
a good deal of mist or fog locally. The week opened with several shallow sub- 
sidiary depressions passing across the country in a North-Easterly direction, and 
these produced strong North- Westerly or Westerly winds at our South-Western 
stations, and light South or South-Westerly breezes over the Eastern portion of 
Great Britain, Passing showers occurred in the West, and rain in the North- 
West, but fair weather was experienced at the more Eastern stations. As these 
disturbances moved away the barometer rose generally—quickly at first, but 
slowly afterwards, and throughout the remainder of the week pressure ruled 
lowest over the more Western portion of the United Kingdom, while it was 
chiefly highest in the neighbourhood of Denmark. Strongto moderate Southerly 
winds, with occasional rain, and mild, dull weather prevailed on the Western 
Coasts of Scotland and Ireland, while elsewhere Southerly breezes and dull 
weather were experienced fora time, followed by a more Easterly current of 
wind over the greater part of England, and drizzling rain at our Midland and 
South-Eastern stations. A thunderstorm occurred on the South Coast of 
England, and lightning was seen in the South-West of Scotland on Thursday. 

Temperature has been rather above the average at all but the South-Eastern 
and Eastern stations, where it has fallen slightly below. 

_ The barometer was highest (30°36 inches) on Saturday and Sunday (7th and 8th 
inst.); lowest (29°61 inches) on ‘Thursday (sth inst.) ; range o'75 inches. 

_ The temperature was highest (52°) on friday and Saturday (6th and 7th 
inst.); lowest (31°) on Friday (6th inst.); range 22°. 

Rain fell on four days. ‘I'otal amount 0°13 inch, Greatest fall on any one day 
0°05 inch on ‘Tuesday (roth inst.) 


The Conference 


THE Eastern Crisis remains as acute as ever. en 
has been meeting at Constantinople, but as yet with no definitive 
result. The proceedings have been kept professedly secret, but it 1s 
generally understood that the German Ambassador is doing his best to 
bring about an agreement in the matter between England and Russia, 
and that the latter has in a great measure lost the support of Ger- 


many. It has certainly been decided to restore the s/atus guo, but 
the difficulty is to provide how that restoration is to be effected. 
Sir William White has proposed that an International Com- 
mission should be appointed for this purpose, while Kussia is 
desirous of an International Commission of Control under whose 
auspices the Porte should undertake the task by force of arms 
if necessary—though whether Russia will be satisfied with any 
arrangement which does not include the deposition of Prince 
Alexander is very doubtful. Indeed, the Czar has evinced his 
antagonism tothe Prince ina most arbitrary and unprecedented 
manner by virtually expelling him from the Russian army, in which 
he held an honcrary command as Lieutenant-General. This act has 
created general surprise and no little uneasiness throughout Europe, 
as it is regarded as a species of threat to the Con‘erence at Constanti- 
nople not to deal too leniently with the Bulgarian potentate. In 
some circles it is considered as an insult addressed to England and 
to the Queen in particular, while in others again it is looked upon 
asa punishment to the Prince for having placed papers found in 
Gayril Pasha’s house, and relating to the Russian intrigues, in the 
hands of Mr. Lascelles, the British Representative. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that Russia is determined to number the days 
of Prince Alexander's rule, and that ifhe be not deposed by the Con- 
ference he will be eventually dethroned by a manufactured revolu- 
tion, 

Meanwhile the Prince is not neglecting war preparations, which 
have been somewhat stimulated by his visit to the frontier posts. He 
is not, however, relaxing his efforts to come to an agreement with 
the Porte, and has been holding close converse with M. Karaveloff 
and Dr. Stransky at Philippopolis. In SERv1A, also, the war fever 
is still at a most dangerous height. King Milan is waiting on 
the Bulgarian frontier with his army ready to march at a moment’s 
notice, and it is feared that unless restrained by a peremptory order 
from the Conference he will cross the border, occupying Widdin and 
Sofia, and thus inaugurate an era of hostilities, the end of which it 
will be impossible to foresee. One thing, however, may dissuade 
the Servians from advancing, the incoming of winter, as military 
movements will be rendered exceedingly difficult and hazardous. 
Indeed, even now the troops are bivouacked in deep snow. Both 
Bulgaria and Servia are importing large quantities of military 
clothing and war material, and the former is preparing a flotilla to 
bombard Belgrade should King Milan begin his advance — As for 
Turkey, her troops are now in great force upon the frontier, and 
the Porte has declared that any Servian invasion of Bulgaria will be 
regarded as a casus bc/d’, ‘Vhe crisis has, of course, been freely 
discussed in all European circles, but there have been no official 
utterances, with the exception of another speech to the Delegations 
from Count Kalnoky, who declared that Bulgaria, of all the Balkan 
States, had shown the least obedience to the Treaty of Berlin, and 
denounced the revolution as the act of adventurers. He eulogised 
King Milan for his attitude, which he styled ‘‘ irreproachable.” 


In FRANCE the new Chamber met for the first time on Tuesday. 
As usual, the first sitting was presided over by the oldest member 
present. This happened to be M. Pierre Blanc, Deputy for Savoy, 
who astounded every one by delivering—in place of the ordinary set 
speech of welcome—an address, laying down a regular political 
programme for the Session from a Radical point of view. He 
urged union amongst all shades of Republicans, and told the 
Deputies that they would have to raise up the agricultural industry, 
to ameliorate the condition of the working-classes, to reform the 
defective administrative organisation of the Chamber, to redistribute 
taxation on a more just basis, to render military service obligatory 
on all and reduce the term to three years, and to ‘‘make the 
Republic, which has put an end to all revolutions, an invincible 
bulwark against the parties who will attempt to reeommence them.” 
The union which he urged should exist amongst the Republicans 
was quickly shown to be non-existent. M. Floquet, as had been 
agreed upon by all parties, was chosen the new President, and the 
Opportunist and Radical leaders had arranged to share the two 
Vice-Presidencies between them, M. de la Forge being the candidate 
of the latter, and M. Spuller of the former. When the Radicals 
had secured the election of M. de la Forge, they declined to carry 
out the compact, and, despite the entreaties of MM. Clemenceau, 
Brisson, and I*loquet, threw discipline to the winds, and set up M. 
Pierre Blanc in opposition to M. Spuller. The Monarchists, 
delighted at this, joined forces with the Radicals, and carried 
their candidate. The incident is looked upon as exceedingly 
serious, for it shows only too clearly that no party possesses a 
majority, and that the Session will be one long series of Parlia- 
mentary intrigues, of Ministerial crises, and of triangular party 
duels. Meanwhile, the business of the country is to be carried 
on for the next few weeks by M. Brisson and his Cabinet, both 
Radicals and Republicans having agreed to support it until political 
parties in the Chamber have shaken down into some definite shape. 
MM. Gomor and Dautresme have been appointed to the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Commerce, which were rendered vacant through 
the non-clection of MM, Legrand and Hervé-Mangon, ‘There is 
little social news this week, but cholera has broken out in Brest and 
in severai districts of Brittany, where it is believed to have been 
introduced by some sailors from Tonkin. 


Burka has returned an unfavourable answer to Lord Dufferin’s 
Ultimatum, and the military preparations for crossing the frontier 
are being pushed forward with the utmost despatch. King Thee- 
baw’s reply was very lengthy. LKeferring to the decree against the 
British Trading Company, he said that, if the corporation would 
present a very humble petition, he would consider it; while as to a 
British Resident at Mandalay with an escort, he remarked that the 
last Kesident went away of his own accord, and that the British 
were welcome to have a Resident upon the same conditions as for- 
merly, the demand for the escort and the Royal audience 
without humiliating ceremonies being thus refused. He rejected 
the demand that ‘Sngland should exercise control over Burmese 
foreign affairs ; and declared that he must first consult other friendly 
countries, such as France, Germany, and Italy. Finally, 
replying to the demand that the trade to Upper Burma and China 
should be protected, the missive stated that the Burmese Govern- 
ment has always been favourable to trade, and that the traders have 
only to apply to it to obtain pro:ection and assistance as heretofore. 
Four steamers of the British flotilla have evidently been seized by the 

3urmese at Mandalay, and the latest news states that Lord Salis- 
bury’s ‘‘ eccentric potentate ” is preparing for war. Much anxiety 
is felt with regard to the European residents, who, it is to be feared, 
have been massacred, as the King has issued a proclamation 
ordering his subjects to exterminate Englishmen. The first 
resistance olfcred to our troops will probably be at Menhla, a 
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town of 5,000 inhabitants, containing a fort and well-planned 
earthworks, and situated at a bend of theriver. The standing army 
of the Burmese only amounts to about 10,000 men, with no cavalry 
or artillery, but each riverside village is bound to furnish a fighting 
contingent in time of war, and during the last campaign they fitted 
out formidable war-boats, sent down numerous fire-ships, and fought 
bravely behind stockades erected at strategical points on the banks. 
The voyage up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay usually takes about 
eight or ten days, but our troops can hardly be expected to advance 
quite so rapidly, The Bengal Brigade ot our force, 3,000 strong, 
were to reach the frontier town, Thayetmayo, on Thursday, and by 
this time have probably crossed into Burmese territory. 


The anti-Chinese crusade in the UniTeD STaTEs has cause 
President Cleve‘and to issue a strongly-worded proclamation order- 
ing all persons assembled in Washington Territory to disperse to 
their homes without delay. This, and the despatch of troops to the 
affected districts, deterred the rioters from again molesting the 
Celestials, and no further troubles are reported. Thirty-two 
persons, including several prominent men, have been indicted for 
taking part in the outrages at Tacoma, where 25,000 anti-coolie 
agitators burnt down the Chinese houses and drove out their 
inhabitants. The movement for the ‘“ peaceful ” expulsion of the 
Chinese is rapidly spreading throughout the Western States, and 
anti-Chinese leagues are being formed. At Galveston all commerce 
has been at a standstill—as the ‘‘ Knights of Labour” boycotted 
both steamships and railroads, and labourers could not be obtained 
for the work. On Tuesday, however, the blockade was raised, and 
the dispute referred to arbitration. 


CANADA has been rejoicing over the completion of the Pacific 
Railway, the last spike of which was driven in on Saturday near 
Farwell, in British Columbia—the line now being continuous from 
Quebec to the Pacific. On Sunday the first through train arrived at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, from Montreal. The average speed, 
including ordinary stoppages, was twenty-four miles an hour ; and 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, the late Engineer-in-Chief of Dominion 
Government Railways, telegraphs that before long it will be possible 
to travel from Liverpool to the Pac:fiz by the Canadian National 
Line in ten days. Riel has been respited till Monday, and it is 
generally believed now that he will not be hanged. The Indian 
prisoners who were concerned in the massacre of settlers at Frog 
Lake were tried at Battleford last week. Sixteen were discharged, 
twenty-nine sentenced to various forms of imprisonment, and eleven 
condemned to be hanged on the 27th inst. On Saturday morning 
the Canadian Pacific Railway steamer Algoma was wrecked during a 
gale off Isle Royal, thirty-seven lives being lost. Next day the 
Dominion Line steamer Arooklyz was wrecked near South-West 
Toint, Anticosti Island ; all on board being saved. 


Of MisceitANeous Irems we hear from Spain that Marshal 
Serrano is dangerously ill. ‘lhe disturbances in Cartagena are con- 
sidered to have been fomented by the adherents of Sefior Zorilla.— 
In GERMANY the elections to the Prussian Diet have resulted 
in a gain to the Conservatives, who now will be able to 
command a majority on Government questions. The Army 
f’stimates for the current year show an increase of 183,300/. in the 
current, and 400,000/ in the special expenses.—In Ecyrr, Chazi 
Ahmed Mouktar Pasha has been appointed the Turkish Comis- 
sioner to confer with Sir Drummond Wolff with regard to the 
reorganisation of the Administration.—Disquieting news comes 
from Uprer Ecypt, where the Arabs appear to be quietly consoli- 
dating their power, and preparing for a northward advance.—In 
Tray the Pope has issued an Encyclical Letter on Liberalism, in 
which he condemns the liberty of the Press and universal suffrage, 
and urges the Roman Catholic Press to continue manfully to combat 
the growth of error and impiety.—In Asia Minor Mr, Charnaud 
has been re’eased by his brigand captors for 1,000/, The brigands 
have been attacked by the Turkish troops, and three killed.—In 
SouTH AFRICA Sir Hercules Robinson has been to Vryburg, 
where party feeling runs very high. He was courteously received, 
but during the night the British flags were removed from the 
public buildings, and the triumphal arch, which had been erected 
in his honour, was pulled down.-—-In AUSTRALIA the Queensland 
Parliament has passed the Federal Council Bill, and adopted the 
Licensing Bill, including complete local option without com- 
pensation. 
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On Sunday morning Divine Service was performed at Balmoral 
before the Queen and Royal Family, Dr. Lees officiating. Prince 
George of Wales had left for town a few days before, and on Monday 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and their two children fol- 
lowed. Her Majesty has again altered the date of her departure, 
and will leave Balmoral for Windsor next Tuesday. On the pre- 
vious day the Queen will hold a Council to declare Parliament 
dissolved. : 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have been entertaining friends 
at Sandringham this week to keep the Prince’s birthday. Princes 
Albert Victor and George and the Duke of Edinburgh joined the 
party on Saturday, and next morning the Prince and Princess, with 
their family and guests, attended Divine Serv ce at St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, where Canon Dalton preached. Monday was the Prince 
of Wales’ forty-fourth birthday, and was celebrated with the usual 
honours of Royal salutes, bell-ringings, flags, and iiluminations in 
London, Windsor, and the provinces, besides various banquets. 
At Sandringham the customary dinner was given in the Royal 
Mews to the labourers on the estate, the Prince and Princess and 
family being present, as well as their guests, who had then been 
joined by the Duchess of Edinburgh, with Count and Countess 
Gleichen and their daughter. During the day also the Prince and 
his visitors went out shooting. Prince Albert Victor rejoined his 
regiment at Aldershot on Tuesday, but returned to Sandringham 
in time for the county hall, which was to take place last (Friday) 
night. 


The Duchess of Edinburgh, with Princess Louise and Lord* 


Lorne, went to St. James’s Theatre on Saturday night.—Princess 
Christian on ‘Tuesday opened a bazaar at the Athenzeum, Camden 
Road, on behalf of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. 
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A GRanp Bazaar, under the patronage of II. R.H. the Princess 
Louise and other distinguished ladies, will be held next Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, at the Kensington ‘Town Hall, in aid of 
the building fund of the National Schools, St. James’s, Norlands. 
The present edifice is in an unsatisfactory condition, and, rebuilding 
being absolutely necessary, the new structure will be so designed as 
to also admit of its use as a parish room. It is hoped that the 
balance required, about 1,000/., will be obtained by the proceeds of 
the bazaar. Moderate prices and no ‘‘ touting” are to be the rule, 
and a military band will play both in the afternoon and evening, 
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THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTr. RURY AND YORK have issued an 
address, in which they intimate tha Saturday, November 28th, has 
been fixed as the day for a special service of intercession for missions 
to be held in all the churches of the Anglican Communion. If this 
day be inconvenient in some parishes, they suggest Fri:lay, the 27th, 
for the service, and further point out that the fortnight from the 
Sunday before Advent to the Second Sunday has been noted as 
suitable for its use. 

Tue ARCIUBISIOP OF CANTERBURY .1ade some interesting 
remarks on the influence of civilisation in diminishing the sense oF 
colour, when he was distributing prizes to the successlul competitors 
at a recent industrial exhibition at Bromley. Almost all uncivilised 
nations, the l’rimate said, had a very perfect eye for colour, and he 
instanced the work of the Hindoos, of out-of-the-way Indian tribes, 
of the ancient Japanese, the wonderful colour of the Scottish tartans, 
the arrangement of the colours in the knitting of the Spanish 
women, and the brilliant hues of the magnificent ribbons produced 
in the little villages of Italy. But wherever we went we found that 
as education and book-learning come in the eye for colour dis- 
appears. This was to be regretted, and the Archbishop wished that 
the workers who showed so much skill at these exhibitions would 
turn their attention to the beauties and effective arrangements cf 
colour seemingly produced without any effort by the old nations of 
the world. 

Tue DIsEsTABLISHMENT QUESTION.—The Bishop of Win- 
chester, in a speech at Farnham, referring to a statement that, if the 
Church of England were disestablished and disendowed, farmers 
would be able to increase their labourers’ wages by two or 
three shillings a week, said that, after a careful calculation, he had 
found that, if all the property of the Church were taken away, it 
would only produce a farthing and a half a week per head of the 
population. —The Duke of Westminster is one of the signatories of 
an address issued by Peers and prominent commoners in Cheshire 
advising electors to vote against all candidates who support Dis- 
establishment, a measure which, as it happens, is favoured by all the 
Liberal candidates, with one exception, in that county.—A remark- 
able address has been forwarded to the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Gladstone from members of the Free Church of Scotland, including 
more than Ioo of its elders and office-bearers, without distinction ef 
political party, protesting against the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church as one with whose position they may be unable 
wholly to agree, but whose efforts in the cause of religion they are 
ready to acknowledge. The signatories look forward to a time 
when the various Presbyterian bodies of Scotland will be united to 
form a Church more comprehensively national than the present 
one. On the other hand, an address in favour of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Scottish Church has been presented to Mr. Giadstone, 
signed by 1,475 ministers of the various Nonconformist communions 
in Scotland. ‘They speak of Disestablishmeat as, in their opinion, 
“the first great legislative step demanded by political justice, a3 
well as by national religion, in this portion of the Empire.” 

THe DeEATIL 1s ANNOUNCED, in his seventy-second year, of the 
Right Reverend Bishop Anderson, D.D. Educated at Edinburgh 
and Oxford, he was successively Vice-President of St. Bees’ Theo- 
logical College, Cumberland, and Incumbent of All Saints’, Derby, 
previously to his appointment in 1849 by the late Earl of Derby, then 
Colonial Secretary, to be the first Bishop of Rupert’s Land. On his 
resignation of that See in 1864, the Simeon Trustees appointed 
him, being an Evangelical, to the living of Clifton, which he resigned 
from ill-health-in 1881. He had been appointed in 1866 Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. One of his sons, the Rev. David Anderson, is Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Twickenham. 


Tirar “ Cause CéLipre,” THE Enizi ARMSTRONG Case, ha 
ended this week, after a triai of thirteen days’ duration. On 
Friday last week the jury found Mr, Stead and Rebecca Jarrett 
guilty of taking Eliza Armstrong out of the possession of her father 
and against his will, the foreman adding that in their opinion Stead 
had been misled by Jarrett. On Tuesday the jury found Mr. Stead, 
Mr. Jacques, and Rebecca Jarrett guilty of aiding and abetting, and 
the Frenchwoman, Mourey, guilty of indecent assault, recommend- 
ing the first three-named defendants to the merciful consideration of 
the Court. Mr. Justice Lopes then sentenced Stead to three, and Jarrett 
to six months’ imprisonment, Jacques to one, in all three cases 
without hard labour, and Mourey to six months with hard labour, 
In passing sentence, the judge said that he would give Stead credit 
for good motives from his own point of view, but he could not forget 
that he was an educated man, and should have known that the law 
cannot be broken to promote any good or supposed good, and that 
the sanctity of private life cannot be invaded for the furtherance of 
the views of an individual who believes, as he, the judge, was 
inclined to think, that the end sanctifies the means. 

REGISTRATION APPEALS. The tQueen’s Bench Division have 
allowed the claim to exercise the franchise made by commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers occupying rooms in barracks, which 
had Leen disallowed in some instances by Revising Barristers, 
mainly on the g-sund that the rooms thus occupied did not constitute 
a dwelling-house within the meaning of the Act, because a superivr 
officer lived in the same block of buildings, and the occupants were 
subjected to certain restrictions, and were liable to be removed to 
other quarters. Another ground was that to allow soldiers to have 
votes was contrary to public policy. In delivering his important 
judgment, with the concurrence of Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Grove, Mr. Justice Cave referred to this last objection as quite 
untenable. Soldiers had always been treated in the same way as 
other subjects with reference to the Franchise, and the Acts of 
Parliament which enjoined the removal of soldiers frora boroughs at 
clection time expressly stated that the proviso was not to prevent 
the exercise of the Franchise by officers and soldiers duly qualified 
to vote.—In the case of the shareholders, old and new, of the Stock 
Exchange, the Queen’s Bench Division disallowed their claim to 
vote, holding that they had not a due equitable interest in the land 
on which the Stock Exchange stands. 

AT GLOUCESTER THIS WEEK Mr. Justice Field sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude a Monmouthshire postmaster, also a 
grocer, with a previous good character, who had been tempted, his 
business being depressed, to appropriate to his own use some money 
that was placed to the credit of a depositor in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

Mr. VF. EH. Jeune, Barrister-at-Law, has been appointed 
Chancellor of two Dioceses, St, Alban’s and St. Asaph. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS.——A new series of orchestral concerts 
was started at St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening by the well- 
known pianoforte manufacturers, Messrs. Brinsmead and Sons. At 
See ts their poo A a @étre seems to be the performance of 
symphonic works on $ aturday nights, at a moderate price, and at a 
period of the year when concerts of this class are few in the 
metropolis. It was therefore not surprising to find that the cheap 
parts of the house were crowded on Saturday, while the dress seats 
were not. The programme was a tolerably familiar one, including 
the third movement of M. Moszkowski’s symphonic poem Joan of 
Ai, produced last May by the Philharmonic Society, "and Mr. 
Prout’s latest symphony, conducted by the composer. Messrs. 
Brinsmead were not very fortunate in their pianist, the Chevalier 
Emil Bach, whose extravagant and not altogether faithful rendering 
of Beethoven's Concerto in E flat (commonly but erroneously known 
as ‘* The Emperor ”) left a good deal to be desired, Mr. Maas was 
the vocalist. —On Saturday afternoon Mr. Manns introduced at the 
Crystal Palace a new symphonic poem by the veteran Mr, Fer- 
dinand Praeger, who for upwards of fifty years has been a teacher 
of music in London. Mr, Praeger was a pupil of Hummel, and for 
forty-three years has been correspondent in London for the Weave 
Letischrift fiir Mustk, a post to which he was first appointed by 
Schumann. He was a friend of Wagner, and to the influence 
of that composer and that of Liszt the general style of his new 
symphonic poem may be traced. The work is based on light fanciful 
themes, and it is intended to illustrate, first, the sombre and the 
bright aspects of youthful life, then ‘‘love,” followed by ‘‘ battle” 
and “ victory.” ‘That such a composition should be written at all 
by a septuagenarian is not a little wonderful, and the audience 
received it, if with some coldness, at least with respect. The third of 
the Brandenburg Concertos, written by Bach in 1721 for the music- 
loving Duke, is of a wholly different character. Bach is here at his 
lest, particularly in the fugue which forms the finale. The two 
“flutes A bec” were replaced by modern instruments, and were 
played by Messrs. Wells and Tootill ; Mr. Carl Jung performing 
the violin part. A really magnificent rendering of Schubert’s colossal 
Symphony in C, for which Mr. Manns may well be proud, closed 
the concert.—On Monday the Westminster Orchestral Society, 
formed of musicians engaged in Messrs. Brinsmead’s piano factory, 
gave a concert.—On Wednesday Herr Richter gave his final 
concert, with a familiar programme which included the finale to 
Das Rheingold and Beethoven's Choral Symphony. Herr Franke, 
the director on this occasion, led the first violins. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS, The season of popular concerts opened 
on Monday. Mr. Chappell’s repertory is now so large that there is 
little need, and still less desire, to essay any speculative novelty. 
The autiences assemble to hear the best music adequately 
performed. On Monday last one old favourite of the popular quartet 
was unfortunately absent. The distinguished violoncellist, Signor 
Piatti, has not yet recovered from the fracture of his arm, and his 
place will, till after Christmas, be filled by Herr Franz Néruda, 
who, at Mr. Charles Halle’s Chamber Concerts and elsewhere, has 
already proved himself a competent player. With him were 
associated Madame Norman Néruda, Messrs. Ries and Hollinder, 
with M. De Pachmann as pianist, and Mr. Lloyd as vocalist. 
Concerning the programme, which opened with the ‘ Razou- 
mowski” quartet in F,and closed with a Haydn quartet, and included 
a “Giga” with variations from Raff’s suitein D minor, nothing more 
need be said.—Among other Chamber Concerts given may be 
mentioned that by Herr Peiniger, with Madame Frickenhaus as 
pianist, the first of the Denmark Hill Concerts, and of our English 
artist. Mr. Henry Holmes’s ‘‘ Musical Evenings.” Lastly, on 
Wednesday, M. De Pachmann gave his first pianoforte recital, when 
the pianist, apart from his favourite Chopin pieces, was encored for 
Henselt’s ‘Si oiseau j’étais,” and played also works by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Rafi, Schumann, and others, 

CHORAL CONCERTS, The present season will give birth to 
several musical enterprises, among the most important of which are 
the Oratorio Concerts which began at the St. James’s Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, on Tuesday. This new choir 
of about 250 singers aims chiefly at the performance of great but 
unfamiliar works. Pecuniary profit is not sought, and we 
believe cannot under the most favoural.le circumstances be attained, 
so liberally and even lavishly have Messrs. Novello, the entrepreneurs, 
gone to work. On Tuesday the new choir made a successful start 
with Zhe Rose of Sharon, a composition which had previously not 
been altogether fairly treated in London. 

‘*ERMINIE.”——A new comic opera bearing this title was 
produced at the Comedy Theatre on Monday; and may 
perhaps run for a considerable time. There is no startling 
originality about cither the plot or the music, but there are 
several tuneful and catching melodies. Miss Florence St. John, 
as Erminie, sings and acts as well as ever, and is entrusted with 
several pleasing airs, notably ‘When Love is Young,” ‘ The 
Sighing Swain,’ and a “ Lullaby,” which she renders charm- 
ingly. The comic clement is furnished by two thieves of the 
Robert Macaire type, acted by Messrs. Frank Wyatt and Harry 
Paulton, the latter of whom has a capital topical song with a 
whistling accompaniment, entitled ‘‘What the dicky birds say,” 
Mr. Henry Bracy as the lackadaisical hero sings capitally, but his 
acting is somewhat stiff: Miss Melnotte makes the most of a rather 
uninteresting part, while Miss Kate Munroe and Mr. J. W. Bradbury 
respectively played Javotte (a soubrette) and Simon (a waiter), with 
great spirit. M. Jakobowski, the composer, has introduced a very 
pay boi the second act, and also a melodious evsemdle, 
“Good Night. ' 

Norres aNb News.——Madame Patti last Saturday gave her 
only concert this season in London. She sang the Gounod-Bach 
«Ave Maria,” and the sceva from the first act of La 7Zraviata, 
and, with Madame Trebelli, the duet, ‘* Giorno dOrrore,” from 
Semiramide. Madame Patti will sing at Antwerp on Monday week,— 
The Princess Dolgourouki, who will next month appear as a 
violinist at the Aquarium, is a Spanish violin player, named Lola 
Cazmas. She married a Russian, Prince Dolgourouki.—The well- 
known baritone, Signor Decl Puente, of Her Majesty's Opera, 
deposited all his savings, amounting to 8,000/., with a commercial 
friend at Boston for investment. The friend speculated and lost the 
money, and then blew his own brains out. A performance is to be 
given for the baritone’s benefit. —Madame Albani has promised to sing 
at a concert to be given this month in aid of the Jenny Lind Infirmary. 
~The sudden death took place on Saturday of Mr. George Watts 
of Brighton, the provincial entrepreneur of Madame Patti, Madame 
Nilsson, and other artists. —Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave a vocal 
recital on Tuesday, and, besides three duets, sang fifteen songs by 
yarious composers, old and new.—-The death is announced of Mrs. 
Brinley Richards, who, we learn from a member of the family, 
assisted her late husband in the composition of ‘‘God bless the 
Prince of Wales.’—On Wednesday afternoon in an action for 
alleged libel brought by Mrs. Georgina Weldon against Mr. Percy 
Betis, who was stated to be a musical critic, the jury returned a 


verdict in favour of Mr. Betts. 
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AGRICULTURE has had its full share of attention in the recent 
speeches of rural politicians, but the utterances of the oracles are 
uncertain, and much that is said now will in any case be modified 
after the heat of the conflict is passed. Lord Salisbury disclaims 
any desire to put atax on wheat, but is not averse to retaliating 
tariffs where foreign Powers keep English goods out by prohibitive 
duties: Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Lowther think a five-shilling duty on 
American and Russian corn would encourage the industries and 
agriculture of our own dominions, including India, Australia, 
and Canada. Lord Sondes frankly states that whatever may 
be contributing influences, ¢/e cause of present agricultural 
depression is foreign competition. Lord Fre is quite willing 
to let his tenants try their hands at owning as well as 
farming, and will sell any of his farms outright at a fair valuation. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefesre says the recent Agricultural Commission did no 
good for the 50,000/. it cost—a rather sweeping statement fora 
member of Mr. Lefevre’s position to make. Free Trade, says Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, is not an open question, and he refuses on prin- 
ciple to listen to agriculturists’ advocates who think the matter one of 
expediency, and, as such, fit for inquiry. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
dwells on the necessity for readjusting local taxation ; whi'e Lord 
Hartington thinks that a need for the development of local rural 
self-government is a crying concern, not in England only, but in 
Ireland also. Meanwhile the great fact remains—English agri- 
culture is 7zo¢ paying ils way. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, At the last meeting of the 
“ Royal” it was settled that the next year’s Show should take place 
at Norwich on July 12th, and last till the 16th, During the past 
year there have been thirty-eight candidates for the Society’s agri- 
cultural prizes, 2 number which does not appear very encouraging. 
.—The Shire Horse Socicty at their last meeting decided to hold 
next year’s Show at Islington on February 23rd, the Show to remain 
open for four days.—The Hackney Studbook Society appears to be 
making headway. At the last meeting, Lord Tredegar, Professor 
Wortley Axe, and a number of other well-known agriculturists were 
elected members.—-The Royal Counties’ Society is also adding 
important names to its roll-call, as its new Vice-Presidents include the 

“Duke of Wellington, the Hon. T. C. Bruce, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, Admiral Phipps Hornby, and Lord Londesborough. —The 
Smithfield Club has recently been joined by Lord Dunboyne, the 
Earl of Zetland, Major Dent, Sir Henry Peek, and Earl Cawdor. 

Tue Price OF CORN does not yet show any signs of advancing, 
and last week .60,430 qrs. of English wheat were sold at the 
statutory markets for the miserable average price of 315. 1d. per qr. 
Of barley the sales were extremely heavy, 153,209 qrs. at 305. 3¢. 
per qr. The price is disappcinting, but not so much so as in the 
case of wheat. Oats are down to 18s, 11d., which is an exceed- 
ingly heavy depression in value. Sales at this price are below the 
average ; 10,589 qrs. against 11,372 qrs. at this time last year, and 
13,333 qrs- in 1883. The price of beans has been improving of 
late, and since the beginning of October a total rise of about 2s. 6d. 
per qr. has to be reported both on English and Egyptian sorts, 
Peas, somehow, have not shared in the advance, albeit the home 
crop is small. For maize the moderate price of 255. is asked, the 
large shipments promised from America with the new year reassur- 
ing purchasers as to the future. Rye is cheaper than was expected. 

QUINCES. A “Bedfordshire Farmer” writes, with reference 
to our remark that the quince appeared to be dying out fT am 
sending you a sample of our guinces, which are highly prized by us 
for flavouring apple tarts and making marmalade. Many people, 
however, dislike the peculiar flavour of this fruit, and I think the 
demand for them must be very limited, as the man to whom I sold 
my apples said they were not worth his while gathering them, as, 
if sent to London, they would not bring back sufficient to pay 
expenses.” 

THERE IS A SPLENDID SHOW OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS now open 
at Finsbury Park. This treat is due to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and to Mr. Cochrane, their Superintendent. 


Tue Century opens with a graphically-written description of 
“ A Photographer’s Visit to Petia, the Kock City of Seir,” by Mr. 
Edward W. Wilson. Petra has been visited by few men of Western 
race before, so that the writer is on ground which is comparatively 
fresh. The engravings, from photographs taken on the spot, give 
the reader a fair idea of the weird, wild mountain scenery, and the 
quaint old-world architecture. 

SeSior Emilio Castelar indites a prose pcean in the Worth American 
Review on the “ Progress of Democracy in Europe.” He is enthu- 
siastic over the force which has not been crushed out by theocracy 
or feudalism. The style of the great Spanish orator is perfervid, 
and warm with the rhetoric of a Southern imagination. English- 
men generally reserve such good wine for the end of their intellectual 
feasts, that is, the peroration,—‘‘ Slang in America,” by Walt 
Whitman, will bear reading. The writer’s style is somewhat 
slovenly ; though admirers of his poetry may find his prose superior 
to Mr, Ruskin’s. 

Principal Tulloch deals with the Establishment Question as far as 
it concerns the country north of the ‘weed in an article in the 
Scoltish Review, entitled ‘The Church of Scotland and the Coming 
Election.” ‘Instead of more of party unity, it seems to me,” he 
‘that we need more of party freedom and independence,” 


says, 
and so, in spite of those who will say hard words of his own 
Liberalism, he declines to believe that Liberationism is the true 


outcome of Liberalism. 

Blackwood, except in its serials, is this month very strongly 
political, ‘* The Whirligig of Time » is a story to illustrate the 
mischiefs likely to arise from the compulsory acquisition of allot- 
ments for labourers, As the title denotes, after much disturbance 
of trade, and loss of capital to the country, the unrelenting 
operation of economical laws forces back the old state of things. 

Mr. Frank Marshall contributes to the 7%eafre an ably-written 
and indignant protest against much current Vhariseeism in an article 
entitled ‘The Stage and Its Detractors,” He is very severe on 
the Bishop of London’s recent communication to the Church and 
Stage Guild. 

"Fhe Gentleman's contains a very correct appreciation of ‘Socialism 
and Its Diversions,” by Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne. Of Socialists he 
says, ‘* Those who gladly honour all that is honest in their enthusiasm 
must not forget that they are assisting ina political game with which, 
when it is ended, and if it is ended as its chief players wish, neither 
they nor the Radicals are likely to be pleased.”—Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan has a bright and agreeable paper on “‘ Some Aspects of 


Emerson.” 
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Houschold (Words is rich as usual in complete short stories of . 
average merit. ‘*A Little Chat About Manuscripts ’’ contains a lot 
of useful hints and information for that great army who risk a 
martyrdom of disappointed hopes by aspiring to literary fame or 
journalistic employment, The dream is of the volume on the book- 
shelf, the sad reality is the slighted ‘ copy” in the waste-paper 
basket. 

All the Year Round, besides its serial matter, has an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Astrology.” In the State Department of this science 
there ig more than one well authenticated case of successful predic- 
tion. It is curious, too, that just before the assassination of 
President Garfield two comets—first seen in the United States— 
appeared in right ascension corresponding to Gemini, a sign said by 
astrologers to rule over the United States. It is an old astrological 
doctrine that a comet visible to the naked eye, appearing in the ruling 
sign of a country, portends the violent death of the chief ruler. 

‘The frontispiece in the Afagasine of Art is from Jacob von 
Ruysdael’s beautiful painting ‘‘ Cascade with the Watch Tower,” 
now in the Brunswick Gallery. —Mr, Blaikie’s illustrated article on 
“J. W. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A.,” is warmly appreciative. 
Under the title ‘Sculptor and Bravo,” Miss Mary Robinson deals 
with the career of Torregiani, who nearly killed Michelangelo. 


Enetlish Etchings contains this month three original works, 
“Ludlow Castle from the Teme,” by S. H. Baker, “ Lord 


Tennyson,” by G. Barnett Smith, “The Port of London,” by 
Herbert Marshall. 
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MR. M‘LEAN’S GALLERY 


Noruine in Mr. M‘Lean’s Exhibition is likely to attract more 
attention, or better deserves it, than Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Le Dernier Jour 
adUn Condamné.” This work, which first established the reputa- 
tion of the Hungarian master, was produced some fourteen years 
ago, and in some qualities, we think, he has not surpassed it. The 
subject is certainly better suited to his very realistic style than the 
scenes of Biblical history that have lately occupied him. Thorgh 
there is not much subtlety or intensity of expression, the inci- 
dent is dramatically set forth; and the figures are so distinctly 
characterised, and their movements so spontaneous, that a strong 
sense of actuality is conveyed. Its broad and masterly handling 
and its treatment of light and shade remind us of Ribera, of whose 
work there are some examples in the museum at Pesth. On 
the opposite wall hangs a picture by Josef Isracls, of “ A 
Fisherman’s Wife ” seated in anxious expectation on the sea shore. 
Nothing could’ be more simple and unatiected than the attitude of 
the figure, or more pure and luminous than the prevailing tone. 
Pierre Billet’s <* A Shepherdess—Brittany ” also shows a true sense 
of rustic character, together with strength of style and beauty of 
colour. By Eugene de Blaas there is a truthful picture of humble 
domestic life in Venice, ‘ Polenta,” animated in design, and painted 
with his accustomed care and completeness. F. Andreotti’s picture 
of a seventeenth-century soldier making love to a comely gil ina 
wine cellar, ‘‘ The Vintner’s Daughter,” displays great executive 
dexterity, but is rather conventional in treatment, and poor in tone. 
Church interiors, by the Spanish painters, J. Benliure and Mas y 
Fondevilla, and by T. Barbudo, occupy a large space in the exhibi- 
tion without materially adding to its value. 


MR. CARL HAAG’S WORKS 


Ture collection of Mr. [laag’s water-colour drawings and sketches 
at the Goupil Gallery in New Bond Street seems to us unnecessarily 
Jarge. he examination of more than two hundred works by one 
artist, however accomplished he may be, can scarcely fail to produce 
a sense of weariness. Mr. Haag having been a constant exhibitor, 
the characteristic qualities of his mature art arc familiar to the public. 
The works in the present collection, however, extend in date of pro- 
duction over nearly forty years. ‘They are naturally of very unequal 
value, but artistic feeling is evident in most of them, and in nearly all 
an earnest effort to achieve excellence. The drawing: ‘ The Fish- 
market at Rome,” and the picturesque street-scenes in Nuremberg, 
painted at a very early period of the painter’s career, though crude 
in style compared with the Oriental scenes by which he 1s chiefly 
known to the present generation, show firmness of line as well as 
the most accurate architectural draughtsmanship. A long interval 
separates these from the large view of ‘* The Acropolis at Athens,” 
illumined by the warm “ afterglow,” with the mountain and temple 
of Hymettus lighted by the moon in the distance—one of the most 
poetical and best works of the kind in the gallery. Drawings illus- 
trating life and landscape in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt form the 
main part of thecollection. They all appear to be true to local fact, 
and a large proportion of them leave litle to be desired as regards 
composition, colour, and keeping. Mr. Ilaag is always forcible and 
effective, but his colour is apt at times to be rather lurid and oppres- 
sive, especially in his large and laboured drawings. ‘Ihe interiors and 
subjects in which rich Oriental architecture forms an important 
feature are generally quite free from this fault. “ Mosque of Omar,” 
“ The Studio at Cairo,” and the larger and more recent drawing, 
“ Bab-el-Kataneen, Jerusalem,” are especially good examples of the 
artists work, and there are many others not much inferior to them. 
The Highland scenes, with portraits of many members of the Royal 
Family, painted for the Queen in the earlier years of her reign, will 
be regarded with interest, apart from their merits as works of art. 
The earliest of them, ‘Evening at Balmoral Old Castle ” and 
‘Morning in the Highlands,” are chiefly valuable as records of fact ; 
but the drawing of ‘* The Queen and Prince Consort fording the 
Poll Tarff,” painted many years later, has in addition truth of aerial 
effect, sound workmanship, aad harmony of colour to recommend it 


Tue ‘'urr.——The Liverpool Autumn Meeting warns us that 
flat-racing for 1885 is very near its close, and in bad weather is 
suggestive that the season might well end with the close of October, 
‘The Meeting has shown signs of decadence of late years, but this 
week has given evidence of renewed vitality. Notwithstanding the 
wholesale scratching of animals for various events, good average 
fields, and in some cases large ones, were seen at the post, owners 
evidently heping to secure something wherewith to pay the coming 
winter’s training bills, or perhaps some already in arrear. The Duke 
of Hamilton led off well in winning. the first.race on Tuesday, the 
November Hurdle Race, with the American-bred Bolero, who 
started first favourite of seven runners; but on the following 
day his good horse, Captain, first favourite in a field of eleven, 
could only get third, the Irish horse, St. George, being 
the winner. Our Hibernian friends seldom fail to pick up 
something more than crumbs at this meeting, for which they 
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BRIDGE ACRUSS THE DEE AT BALLATER, RECENTLY OPENED BY THE QUEEN 


1, Lake George, from the Foot of Rattlesnake Coble. 
2. Lake George, from Fort William Henry 


LAKE 


GEORGE, 


NEW 


YORK 


3. Diamond Island 


5. Ripley Point. 
4. French Point and Foot of Black Mountain. 6. Rattlesnake Coble. 
STATE, AN AMERICAN PLEASURE RESORT 
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HIS GRATE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN MR. ROBERT THORBURN, A.R.A. MR, JOHN MOGFORD, R.I. 
Born Jan, ar, 1811. Died Oct. 31, 1885. Miniature Painter. Water-Colour Painter. 
Born 1818. Died Nov. 3, 1883. Born Oet. 15, 1822. Died Novy. 2, 1883 


2. A Boat Unloading Corn. 4. Natives of Port Hamilton, 
3. Pounding Out Corn. 5. A Native Boy. 


1, Hand Ploughing with a Large Pronged 
Fork. - 
NOTES AT PORT HAMILTON, OUR NEW HARBOUR IN THE EAST 
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specially lay themselves out. Gaiety, who keeps running on, 
won the Westmoreland Welter; Cassia the Liverpool St. Leger ; 
and Orange Blossom the Knowsley Nursery. For the Alt Welter 
Colleen Bawn If. was the most fancied in a field of fourteen, and 
won; while the Stewards’ Cup fell to Lovely, and the Wednesday 
Plate to Loch Leven.—All Mr. H.C. Barclay’s horses, with the 
exception of Bendigo, will shortly be sold at ‘Vattersall’s, He was 
married on Wednesday morning last ; and racing men, as well as 
many other friends, heartily wish him doz voyage.—The Jockey 
Club will have some dilficulty in finding a successor to the Messrs. 
Weatherby for public handicapping. There was some talk of 
Lord Westmoreland undertaking the office. —The death of Hermi- 
tage, perhaps one of the best horses on the Turf, is a 
great loss.—The chief event in the Antipodean racing world, the 
Melbourne Cup, has becn won by Mr. M. Loughlin’s Sheet 
Anchor, a son of the expatriated St. Alban’s.—‘‘To what base 
uses,’ &c.! In Sanger’s Circus there is now performing a 
thoroughbred, named Hampton Court, who as a yearling fetched 
the substantial sum of 1,850 guineas ! 


Foorna.t. The number of the competing clubs for the 
Association Cup has been further reduced by the victory of Darwin 
over Junction Street School, Derby ; of Nottingham Olympic over 
Nottingham Wanderers; of Nottingham Kangers over Lock wood 
Brothers, Sheffield ; and of Romford over Hanover United. These 
all played drawn games in the first round of the contest, and now 
the winners are entitled to play in the second.—Among_ recent 
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Dulwich, Lyndhurst, Hendon, and Upton Park, —In Association 
games Bolton Wanderers have beaten Corinthians ; Brentwood 


Westminster School; Aston Villa Gloucester County ; Clapham 


Rovers Westminster School ; Oxford University the Swifts, and also 
Surrey; Westminster School the Royal Enginecrs ; and Queen's 
Park (Glasgow) Glasgow Rangers. —Under Rugby rules Woolwich 
Academy has been victorious over Royal Naval College ; London 
over Western Counties; Halifax over Bradford ; London Scottish 
over Blackheath ; Cambridge University over the Harlequins ; and 
among counties Kent and Middlesex have played a drawn game.— 
In consequence of three deaths resulting from football thus early in 

inous threats 


the season, to say nothing of many serious accidents, om 

of a renewed agitation against the pastime have begun to be heard. 
Of course such an agitation will result in little more than a waste of 
time and temper, and indulgence in no slight exaggeration. We 
hope, however, that it may lead the public to recognise what we 
fully believe to be a fact, namely, that the Association game 1s far 
less dangerous than that of the Rugby Union, Without for a 
moment wishing to hurt the feelings of the Rugby Union faction, 
we cannot help saying that we are still of opinion that their form of 
the game really can be hardly called “ foot-ball,” being played far 
more with the hands than with the feet. 


COURSING. The Newmarket Champion Meeting seems to 
have lost somewhat of its former *¢go,” and the Champion Stakes 
failed quite to fill. ‘hey were won by Mr. F, Canter’s (Mr. 
Greenhall’s) Violet Cameron. ‘The general impression was that the 
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were suggestive of Waterloo winners.—At the South Lancashire 
(Southport) Open Meeting Mr. J. T. Crossley’s Cathedral took the 
Scarisbrick Cup; and the North Meols Cup, for puppies, fell to 
Mr. Mather’s Meals Kogue and the Farl of HMaddington’s Hansard, 
who divided.—Game preservation is to be discentinued on the 
Talbot Clifton estates at Lytham, and there is something more than 
apprehension that the famous Ridgway Club Meeting will be 
abandoned. 

AQuatics.—At Cambridge the final heat for the Coxswainless 
Fours was won by Third Trinity, Trinity Hall making a good race 
of it. It is evident that the Light Blues have a gocd stock of 
rowing men to choose from for the Putney race. Practice for the 
Trial Eights has been resumed.—At Oxford only two entries were 
made for the corresponding race, Magdalen and New; and the 
former won by two seconds.—Another Thames Professional Scullers 
Handicap has come off, and D, Godwin beat W. Seaman easily in 


the final heat. 

BILLiarps. Both Peall and Mitchell in their match, which 
concluded at the Aquarium on Saturday last, made some estra- 
ordinary breaks. Mitchell, who put together one run of 1,620, was 
beaten by no fewer than 4,565 in 15,000; while the winner made 
breaks of 1,709, 1,380, 1,135, and 1,922. In this last break le 
made no less than 634 spots. This was only 67 behind his own 
break mae at Cambridge in May last year, the total of which was 
1,989, with 649 spots. 

Lackossr. At this game, daily becoming more yo pular, 
Clapton has beaten Hampstead by four games to two. 


winning teams in the London Association Cup are Clapham Rovers, — puppies were not up fo the average, aid that none among them 
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GOLD 


IS THE NEW COLOUR IN 
EMBOSSED LEATHER 
JAPANESE PAPER HANGINGS. 


4 : ntarnishable and washable. Noaft 
THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD is guaranteed by the Manufacturer, and every yard of the genuine colouring reed Tete had thr i dee 
and Furnishers: anc hulesale only of the Minu- 


bears the name 


“EAST. 


PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE FROM NEARLY ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discovering that these 
are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the fast-woven pile enable them to stand interminable and rough wear, which would 
ruin Real V.lvets at four times the price. For costumes and trimmings it is unequalled, and, in 
fact, for all rurposes in which silk velvet may be used, we specially recommend the LOUIS 
VELVETEEN. 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME OF 


“LOUIS” Tied al 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AND CERTIFI 0 Bt 


facturers, 


ROTTMAN, STROME, and CO. 
(Of YOKOHAMA, JAPAN), 


4) and 51, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
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proved Bassinette, with. removable Rockers, and a 
strong, useful Nursery Table enmplete. 

The change from one to another can be effected in 
a few seconds, and used in either form it is equally 
serviceable. 

_ UNSURPASSED FOR USEFULNES 
.NO COMPLICATED ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHEAP, STRONG, DURABLE, AND INE - 

. ; PENSIVE, 
Made in Polished Mahogany, Walnut, Ash, Pine, &:. 

REDHOUSE and CO., Hansell’s Steam Cabinet 

Works, St. Albans, Herts. 


EXuIBITION. 

tightly fitting dress bodice 
(sent by Parcels Post) for 
P.U. 373. 


PRIMROSE 


KI 
TKINSON and PHILIPSON, B42GE. 


Carriage Manufactory. NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE 


REGISTERED No., 28,061. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
H CLLEOWAY'S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 


The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages : andas a 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


Nw a. tabled apain box, 3 in wade, 
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ATALANTA in CALYDON. 


The OCEAN and the ANIMAL and 
VEGETAL WORLDS laid under 
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ELIXIR of HEALTH. 


SAMPHIRE 
SOAP. 


A Combination of all that is Invigorating, 
Refreshing, Cooling, and Delightful, 
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CONCENTRATED IN "TINS. 


oe : drawn from the most Warrantable Source marie maa pe The NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
[% SUMMER-SAMPHIRE SOAP keeps the body delightfully cool, ig inet Cris, weve OF COOKERY 
checks excessive perspiration, and maintains the normal action of the skin. Sciatica, and ‘Toothache use the 
RE MILK. 


land. Everyone should use 
them, and judge for them- 
selves 


None genuine unless stamped with oy 
Trade Mark and Signa ure as above. y 


To be obtained of all respectable Chemists, Hosiers, 
and Drapers 


IN WINTER—SAMPHIRE SOAP prevents chaps and rougkness, and 


renders the skin soft and lissome, in a manner no other agent can do. 


Highest Award was given at Health Exhibition 


OF ALL GROCERS, PROVISION DEALERS, 
ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, ETC. THROUGHOUT 
H ORLD. 


Ask for the SIV7SS DAIRY COMPANY'S 
PURE MILK 
Sixpence per Tin. 
Sole Consignee : W™. MULLER 


1s, ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
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Tea Shillings’ Worth (20 Tablets) of Samphire Soap provides a perennial 
Sea Bath. 
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GOLD MEDAL OZOKERIT CANDLE WORKS, LAMBETH, S.E. 


Write for all Inform»tion, Medical Testimonials, 
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E. GUTMAN, 
72. Basinehall Street. F.C., London. 
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PARKES PATENT COMPOUND 


MAGNETS FoR CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


They. prove of incalculable benefit, especially in case f Paralysis, 
Spinal Weakness, Chest ani Throat ‘Atlections, &e. : ee Ne 


Through the discovery of a new principle are intensely powerful, 
and supply Electricity in its highest state of efficiency for remedial 
application ; are sold in five sizes, from 1s. to ss. 6d. each, complete Fa F 
and ready for use ; are covered and fitted so that they can be attach- N : » : S : an 

ty 4 ‘, 


, EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS :— 

“My little girl was suffering for some years with ST, VITUS' DANCE, 
was a source of great anxiety to myself and her father; but I am 
thanklul to say that from the tme she began to wear the MAGNETS she 
has steadily unproved. ‘Vhere are no signs of the old complaint.’ 

“Thave seen PARKES’ PATENT MAGNET used with good effect for a 
child's cough. 

“I have a little boy with an arm which seems completely paralysed, and 
have been recommended}by an eminent medical man totry your MAGNETS. 


ed by a stitch to any part of the clothing, and worn without the 
least discomfort, They are rapidly becoming the most popular ad- 
junct to modern Medical skill, as they greatly assist the action of 
other igs ao and are constantly ordered by very eminent Physi- 
cians, For full information read '' Electric Life i 

T ‘ fe,and Ho 
It,” post-free from 7p 


JEVONS BROS.. 166, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Prices from 1s. to 55. 61. each post free from the Proprietors, 


JEVONS BROS., 166, Fleet Strcet, London, E.C. 
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ATEY AND WILLIS’S NEW 
SONGS. Just Published. 
SHINING ANGEL (F and A). 
A. H, BeHRenp. 
Sung by Maciame Patey 
UT OF FASHION (F and A). 
A. H. BEurenp. 
Sung by Madame Patey. 
HE FISHERWIFE’S VIGIL 
(Gand B flat), F. Bevan. 
Sung hv Miss Cravino. 
6) is BENDED BOW (F and E 
flat. MicnaEL Watson. 
Sung by Mr Franklin Clive. 
GOON TO MEET (C and E). 
J. W. SLatTer. 
Immensely successful. 
THEE WEEP (€ and E 
flat). A.C. Mackenzie. 
Zach as, 

May be obtained of any Music Seller. 
PATEY and WILLIS, Publishers, 41, Great Marl- 
borough Street, London, W. 

OHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, GOLDEN 
$ ARE, W—GOLD MEDAL, International 
entions’ Exhibition, 1885. GOLD. MEDAL, 
Sceiety of Arts, 1885. PIANOFORTES for SALE 
at from Twenty-five to 250 Guineas. PIANO- 
FORTES also for HIRE. 
WLESS8S. J A Y 
are_Now Showing 
The Latest Importations of the most 
ELEGANT COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, 
and 
_ MILLINERY, 
Designed by Parisian Artistes. 
Cheaper adaptations from these models are made. 
and the most attractive fashions of the season may 
he had at a very moderate cost. 


“ CREPE IMPERIAL for Mourn. 


ing Wear. It is all wool, and. yet looks 
dy like erépe, as it has the crinkled or crimped 
ace which is inseparable trom that fabric. It is 
solid and most durable, being free from the elasticity 
of the more perishable silk crépe which it so closely 
resembles, and yet itis glossy. It is made up effectively 
into costumes for deep mourning, when it is not*com- 
sory to trim with crépe, and will wear as long 
es the mourner elects to use it.”"—Extract from the 
Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper. 
JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 
MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 
essrs. ¥ experienced 
DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS 
travel to any part of the Kingdom, 
free of expense to purchasers. 
They take with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s, per yard and upwards, 
all marked in plain figu 
and at the same price as if pu ased at 
the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for 
Household Mourning 
Ata great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals at stated charges conducted in London or 


country. 
JAY'S 
THE, LONDON. GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
be ptic Cocva or Chocolate Powder 
EB PURE SOLUBLIE COCOA 
vith excess of Fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, per- 
fectly digestive Beverage for * BREAKFAST. LUN- 
CHEON, or SUPPER.” and invaluable for Invalids 
E and Children. 

Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch. &c,, and really cheaper. 
Keeps for years inall climates. Requires no Cooking. 
A tea-spoonfulto a Breakiast Cup costing less than i 

haifpenny. " 
In tins, at 1s. 6d.. 35... &c . by Chemists, Grocers,&c. 


BPPs's Cocoa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


3 us many 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use or 
rticles of diet that a constitution may be gra- 

built up until strong enough ‘to. resist 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
dies are floating around us ready to attack 
there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
JAMES EPPS AND CO, 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

a GOLD MEDAL, 

Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 

RY’S CARACAS 
COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard, 


FRYs 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


RY’S COCOA 

EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”— 
W. W. Sropparr, Analyst for Bristol. 


< NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
£20.—TOBACCONISTS. “How 


toecommence fram £20 to ooo.” (110 


Aye reg, Euston Road. London. 
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WARD, LOCK and CO.’s_AN-| 


NOUNCEMENTS. Complete Catalogues 
post free, 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER of 1883- 
Now ready, in 1 vol, 18s. yhalf calf, 2 s.3_full or trec- 
calf, 31s. 6d.. the EIGHTEENTH EUITION of 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF 
A DATES, Enlarged, Corrected, and_ Revised 
Throughont. Containing the History of the World to 
the Present _Time, comprised in 1,000 Pages, 12,000 
Distinct Articles, 120,000 Dates and Facts. 

tur, Phe Times on the New Edition :— 

We se: no reason to reverse or qualify the judg- 
ment we passed on a former edition, that the * Dic- 
tionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of re- 
ference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English language.” 


rospec us and Specimen Page post free. 


Raniele SCIENCE MADE Ree ‘Kas 
Oval 8vo, 800 pp.. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. :gilte ges, 9S 

OPULAR_ SCIENTIFIC 

3 CREATIONS. ‘Translatedand Enlarged from 
Les Récréations Scientifiques” of Gaston Tis- 
SANDIER. With about goo Illustrations. 

Science is not only made easy, but rendered abs1- 
lutely delightful. A more fascinating hook «i 
Me class we have never met with."—IWestern Mor ning 

ews. 


Second Edition, demy 8x0, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. oe 
VIOLIN MAKING : As it Was and 


._,asitIs, A Historical, Practical, and Theo- 
retical Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By 
Epwakb Heron-ALLen. With Photographs, Fold- 
ing Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 

“No brief comment can give any idea of its sub- 
stantial value."—Saturday Review, 

“A book which all who love to hear or play the in- 
siraiient will receive with acclamation.’—Yorkshire 

“ost, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
HOME. 


Royal vo, cloth gilt, price ros. 6d. ; half calf, 16s. 

HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A 
Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the 

Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 

Edited by GrorceE Brack, M.B. Edin. Accurately 

Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 

' The work is worthy of study and attention, and 

likely to produce real good.”—A theneun, 


Imperial 16mo., parchment, bevelled boards, red 


edges, ss. 

A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY. 

A practical handbook of Cheirognomy and 
Cheiromancy, by means whereof, the Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future may be read in the Formation of 
the Hands, Preceded by an introductory argument 
upon the science of Cheirosophy and its claims to 
rank as a physical science. y Epwarp HEron- 
ALLEN, author of “Codex Chiromantie,” &c. With 
Engravines 


London: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ANNUAL. 
rice 1s. Illus. with Whole-page Engravings. 


HE MISLETOE BOUGH. 
London: J. andR. MAXWELL. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
In 3 vols., at.all Libraries. Price 31s. 6d. 


(2B VOGE. By Charles Gibbon, 
London: J.and R. MAXWELL, and Librarie . 
MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NOVELS. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. boards. 2s. 6d. cl. (post. 4d.) 
HE WITCH'S HEAD. By Author 
of “King Solomon's Mines,’--J. &R. MAXWELL 


POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


Price 1s., covers, 1s. 6d. cloth (post 2d.) 


HY 1AM ACONSERVATIVE. 
By an Evector.—London: J.&R.MAXWELL 
COMIC STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Price rs. (post free, 1s. 3d_), Lithographed. 
FABLES and FANCIES (No. 3.) 
London: J.& R. MAXWELL, & Bookstalls 


105,000 ACCIDENTS, for which 

4 TWO MILLIONS have been paid 
as COMPENSATION by the RAILWAY PAS- 
SENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 64, Corn- 


hill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. Apply 
to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Office, 8. Grand Hotel Build 
ead Office. 64,Corn- 
J. VIAN, Secretary 


Agents, or West End 
ings, Charing Cross, or_at the 


H 
hill, London, E.C.~WILLIAM 


URE OF DEAFNESS.— 
NOISES IN THE EARS—The Rey. E. J. 
SILVERTON invites sufferers to send for his work, 
a book showing the nature of the disease and the 
means of cure. Post free 6d,, with letter of advice if 
case be stated. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London. Free consultations daily. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY 


beg to announce that their 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
for Autumn and Winter is 
NOW READY, 
containing Illustrations of Costumes, Mantles, and 
Millinery, with full particulars and_ prices, and > 
complete list of Drapery, Hosiery, Gloves, &c. A 
copy will be forwarded, post free. on application. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W. 


| ces “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Every yard bears the name ‘“\ LOUIS,” and the 
wear of every yard, from ie cheapest qualities to 
the best, is guaranteed. Ladies should write for 
Samples of the New Winter Shades to 


THOMAS WALLIS and CO., Holborn Circus, 


London, E.C., 


Who supply all shades and all qualities at most 
reasonable prices. 


ONGH'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


i ‘ ’ Medi E i he 
I testably proved by Thirty Years Medical Experience to b e 7 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The Only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 


i =e are a “ECTIONS 
CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES or THE CILEST, THROAT AFI ECT 3 
GENERAL ‘DEBILITY, ‘AND WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINION. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Queen in Ireland, 

“T consider Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 

Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil. not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., % 
Author of “The Spas of Germany. 


_"Dr. ve Joncn'’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
does not cause the nausea anc indigestion too 
ele consequent on the administration of the Pale 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of D’sycholog. Med., King’s College 
“Dr. pe Jonsit’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
the rare lence of being well borneand imilated 
by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils. 


SIR G.DUNCAN GIBB, Bart.,M.D. 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“The value of Dr. DE Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod 


diseases. chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine. 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor, 

“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. pE Joncn'’s Oil possesses greater 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil 
with which I am acquainted. 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Phys. Hosp, for Diseases of the Throat. 


“Thave found Dr. bE Joneu's Oil very useful in 
| cases of Chronic Cough, and especiaily in Laryngeal 
| Disease complicated with Consumption. 


Sold ony in Capsuled ImpERraL Half-pints. 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. od.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemists and Druggists 


SOLE CONSIGN 
210, 


CAUTION—Resist mercenary attempts to recommen 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


d or substitute inferior kinds. 


H 


NEW 


is one which has given us sincere pleasure."—Gra, 


REMINGTON AND CO., HE 


POEMS. 


"THE MORNING OF A LS" AND OTHER POEMS. 


: By J..M. W. Scuwartz. 1° y 
“The author has a musician's ear for thsthm, and is, we will venture to say, a real poet. The book 
MIE, 


1 vol., crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


NRIETTA STREET, COVENT 


GARDEN. 


A. DORIAN & CO’S 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN P! 


I Manufacturers, either British or Foreign, and ; 
or Harmonium on the most adyantageous terms, sii 


ANOFORTE GUPPLY A GENCY. 
a 


HIS Agency enables the Public to purchase Instruments direct from the 


thus to secure a really first-class Pianoforte, Organ, 
ng from Twenty To THIRTY PER CENT. on the cost. 


A call is respectfully invited. Particulars free by Post. 


8, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


KE 


PERRY AND CO’S 


YLESS 


SPORTING 


WATCH 


In Nickel Case . ‘ . price 2is. 


Ladies’ Size, Nickel . s » 258. 
Sterling Silver Cases . » 30s. 
Ladies’ Size, Silver . F » _ 35S. 


Gold Cases . A j i v1o5 5S 


This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market, 
It is a RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal 
Movement, Jewelled, and well finished. Crystal Glass. 
Invaluaole for Riding, Boating, Cricketing, &c., as 
also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade Supplied. 


PERRY AND CO, 


Limited, Steel Pen Makers. 
18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London 


This novel invention is designed to meet the hard 


HILDREN’S 
DOUBLE-KNEE 
GTOCKINGS 


Invented in Leicester, Manufactured in Leicester. 
Sold by Adderley and Company, Leicester. 


UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR. 


Every pair stamped * ADDERLY and Company 
on the foot. 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS, 

Under Vests and Combira‘ions, 
JERSEY COSTUMES, 
JERSEY JACKETS. 

BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS 
BOYS SAILOR SUITS 
GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
GENTS’ HALF HOSE. 

Under Vests and Pants, with Double Seats, 
The Best Makes at Wholesale Prices. 


DDERLY and COMPANY, 
Only Address, LEICESTER. 


wear and tear of children, by weaving or splicing double 


threads invisibly in the knees, toes, and heels;and now we splice.the ankles also, just where the boot cuts through 

the stocking from the friction of theanklejoint. Leicester is the great and ancient centre of stocking manufacture. 
NB More than a thousand ladies have written to us testifying to the excellence of our stockings, their 

superiority over any other make, and their joyful relief from at least one half the usual quantity of darning. 


Write for Book Price 


ist and Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Liver Oil as_a therapeutic agent in a number or} 


No. 1. 


“OXFORD 
STREET 


Table 


i No. 2. 


MANurFAi 
THE ROYAL C 
WORKS, S 


Travelling Bags. 


No. 3. Pocket 
Razors, Scissors, &c. 


BX 
\ is 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
Silver, Electro-Silver 


Knives. 
Cutlery, 


CTORY i— 


UTLERY PLATE 
HEFFIELD. 


UREKA SHIRTS. — FORD’S 

@ EUREKA SHIRTS. — Great, improvements 

have been made in the manufacture of Ford's Eureka 

hirts, Sixteen different Sizes, ry in, tor8 in. 4s, rid. 

1 65., 78. or by half-dozens, made and sent by Parcels 

Post free to your door, Tllustrated self-measure free 
by post—R. FOR) & CO., 41. Poultry. 


SUREKA DRESS SHIRTS.— 


A large stock ready made in sixteen different 
sizes, 14 to17 inch,to wear with one stud, 3s. 6d.. 7s. 6d., 
pes ready for use, by Parcels 


as. 6d. In single b 
Post free —R. FOR . 41, Poultry, London, 


Drabs, Browns. By 8 
atcerns and self-measure—R. FORD & CO., 41, 
oultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The aay Wool Fabric 

that never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's 

Under Vests. six different sizes, 55. 9d. to 7s 9d. each: 

Pants, with belt bands, 6s. 6d. to 8s.6d.; half-hose, 

1s, tors. 6d. All to match, Three different colours. 

Patterns and self-measure free by post—R. FORD 
& CO.,41, Poultry, London, 


PLATTS SPECIALITIES. 
CHINA TEA IN 3 QUALITIES. 
PLATT & CO., 77, St. Martin’s 


Lane. London, W.C., will send free to any part 

of England, Iieland, or Scotland, on receipt of cash 

with order— 

First quality, 1 Ib., 38. 3d.; 2 Ibs.. 6s. 3d.: 4 lbs., ras 
and 3s. extra for every further Ib. 

Second quality, 1]b., 2s, 9d.;< Ibs.. 5s. 3d.:.4 Ibs., ros., 

f and 2s, 6d. extra for every further Ib, 

Third quality, 1 lb.. 2s. 3d.: 2 1bs,. 4, 3d.: 4 lbs., 8s., 

and 2s. extra for every further Ib, 
N.B.—If 25 lbs. are ordered we charge 1d. per Ib. 
1 50 Ibs., ad. per Ib. iess. 


D IN NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the bes y for 
Adidl of the Stomach, Hearn thet 


ache, Geut, and Indigestion 


D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
‘nfan 


fants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 


GENOA 
VELVETEEN, 


Equal in appearance to the most expensive plush, and 
will give twice the wear. 


For MANTLES, DRESSES, and BOYS’ SUITS 
3s. a YARD, 25 inches wide. 
Is sold by the best houses for 5s. 6d. a yard. 
In all the most beautiful colours and black. 
Every inch warranteed fast pile, 


Ladies write for patterns to the 


BON MARCHE, 


LIVERPOOL, 


And please mention The Graphic, 


ST. JAMES RUM 


ge DIRECT from the PLANTATIONS. 

G|MOST PURE AND WHOLESOME 

= SPIRIT. 

mf Vide Reports by Professor Wanklyn, Drs. 
Hassal, Piesse, &c. 

This spirit has long been famous 
for its great age; superior aroma, 
and extreme delicacy. It is a 
STIMULUS in RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS. and adirect remedy 
|] in COLDSand CATARRHS, and as 
a wholesome and pleasant beverage 
it is unsurpassed, 


Price, 54s. per Dozen Bottles. 


Sold by and Wine 


Grocers 
Merchants, 


CHRISTIE'S, 


25, Mtrtcn STREET, E.C 


THE 


WONDERFUL 
VELVETEEN, 


at Qs, a yard 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are 
the Manufacturers of the first-class Velveteen which 
is now well-known all oyer the World. F 

It is fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is gua- 
tanteed, 

Ifa dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, Lewis's will give a new dress for nothing at 
all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. 
The price of this beautiful Velveteen in Biack and 
all the most beau iful Colours now worn is 2s. a yard, 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 
3s. 6d., 48. 6d , and 5s. 6d. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for patterns of this 
extraordinary Velveteen. 

They will then be able to judge for themselves 
whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, 
praise their Velveteen more than it deserves. 

WRITE FOR PATTERNS on an ordinary post- 


card. 
LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders to any address 


in the United Kingdom. i . 
hen writing please mention Graphic 


LEWIS'S 


MARKET STREET, Manchester. 


OTT? S 


a + 


OF PURE 


LIVER 
OIL 


With Hypophosphites of Limeand Scda. 


PALATABLE AS MILK 


The only preparation of COD LIVER OIL that 
can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time. 


AS_A REMEDY FOR CONSI'MPTION, 
RRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ANAEMIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS 
and THROAT AFFECTIONS. andall WASTING 


! DISORDERS of CHILDREN or ADULTS tt is 


warvellous in its results, 
Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians 


Sold by all Chemists ats. 6d.and 4s. 6d. 


Manufacturedby SCOTT & BOWNE 
31, Snow Hill, London. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


OURT AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
F TELEGRAM, 

_ Mourning Goods will be forwarded to an part of 

England on approbation—no matter the distance— 

ih an excellent fitting iDicssmater, it desired) 

without any extra charge whatever, Address— 

PETER ROBINSO MOURNIN WARE- 
HOUSE, ENT STREET. 


MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptiy 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, REGENT STREET. 


MPLOYMENTatyour own Home. 

— Wanted, LADIES and 2OURG MEN 

10 s full or spare time. No conyassing. 
Pal penodioe. bee, from NOVELTY CO,, 50, 


Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


a 
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NEw SACRED SONGS by 


Cu. Gounop, 
Just published. 
PARE! MY SOUL, IT IS THE 
LORD. Sacred Song. 
HARE !'MY SOUL, IT IS THE 
I.ORD._ By Gounon. 
HARE! MY SOUL, IT 1S THE 
In 6. Deana E flat 
PEACE: PERFECT PEACE. 
Sacred Song. 
PEACE, PERFECT PEACE, with 
ad libitum rus. 
PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. By 
Gounop. 
In B flat, C, and D. 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
_ Poultry, E.C. 
AROLINE LOW FELANS NEW 
SONG: 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 
Price as. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
ld 15, Poultry, E.C. 
ARLING MINE. By L. Engel. 
4 Sung by Madame Patti at Brighton and at 
St. James's Hall, an te-demanded three times. 
CHAPPELL and CO. $0 New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, F.C. 
BUCALOSSI'S NEW DANCES: 
ABBY POLKA. 
Just published. 
Y PET WALTZ. 


Played everywhere. 
and O. POLKA. 
wrieehee of the best ‘‘dancing" polkas ever 
M4 CARA WALTZ. 
Danced nightly by Miss Kate Vaughan, in the 
ballet, “ Excelsior,” and doubly encored. 
ATER ON. Song. Words by 


Craxson Be.tamy. To melody of’ Mia Cara” 


waltz, 
Price 2s. each net. 

CHAPPELL and CQ., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


"THE MIKADO; or, the Town of 
TEEIPU. 
Words by W.S. GiLBeRT. Music by ARTHUR 
. SULLIVAN. 
VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 


Lowell Tracy) . 5 3 Sa 5s. od. net. 
Ditto ditto, handsomely bound . i ~ 7S. 6d, net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (arranged by 

George Lowell Tracy) . . . .« 38.od. net. 
LIGRE TIO. oe 8 ie oe ok TRO, THER 
CHAPPELL and CO.. 50, New, Bond Street, and 


15, Powltry, E.C. 
HAPPELL and CO.’s ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 
or Drawing Room, from Six to 150 Guineas, or on the 
Thiee Years’ System, from £1 58. per quarter. 
s>, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bassand 
Sub and Super Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved 
Walnut 18 Guineas. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry, 
LOUGH and WARREN'S 
~ CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN. 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Re and Combination Tu 35 Guineas 


CLOUGH. WARR 


AND WARREN'S 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 

With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas, 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in Engeand to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out_of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
Land CO., New Bond St. and Poultry. 


The favourite song of Public Singers 24 stamps 
ONSTANT STILL. By Leigh 


Kinesmub. Sung with immense success at the 
Inventions, the Royal Albert Hall, and Promenade 
Concerts. Nosong has of late created s0 much sen- 
sation as Leigh Kingsmill’s®' Constant Still.” In C, 
D(D to E),andF, 

PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd.. NW. 


Plaved everywhere on the Bands. 


VY WALTZ. By Fabian Rose. 
Also “Je T’Adore ” Polka, by the same com- 
poser. The catching melodies of these two composi- 
tions are sufficient to account for their frequent appear- 
ance in Ball Programmes. 2s, net each, 
PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd., N.W. 


In B Flat.C (Cto FE), D,and E Flat. 
LORY TO THEE, MY GOD, 
. THIS NIGHT. By Cuartrs Gounon. 
Every admirer of a really beautiful Sacred, Song 
should get this at once. It even outrivals his ‘* King 
of Love.” As a Duet for Mezzo and Bar, it is 


splendid. Song or Duet, as. net. 
PHILLIPSand PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd. N.W. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


£20,—G00D," USEFUL, 
* SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO, fullest 


and latest. improvements. 


compass, iron plate, 
“Strong, sound, and durable, adapted for hard 
practice.” Drawings post tree. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 
PIANO, 435. (Civil Service cash 
price)—Trichord drawing-room model, repeti- 
tion action, grand, rich, full tone, in handsome Italian 
walnutwood case, elaborately carved and fretwork 
font and ecabriole truss legs. The usual price 
charged for this instrument is 50 guineas. Drawings 
uf this beautiful piano sent post free. 
THOMAS OE LANN and CO., 27. Baker Street, 
RD’S, 


Portman Square, London, ¥ 
KCTS. 


BROADWOOD'S, COL 
FRARD’S, and other Eminent 3 
IANOS.— An opportunity now 

oflers to those who are able to” pay cash, of 
eehieoneica ly good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
“rard, and other makers (used during last season) at 
ce room for new < 
THOMAS OETZ 
aker Street, London, W. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


Dae PIANOS. 
REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
: EASY TERMS oe 
TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. 
Class od ; Cl. 2,420; eee 3C1.6,£35 5(C1.8, 445 
IPS, 9) Ayh23t. oi SehGO age kdoy ye GAS 
weak DALMAINE and coe eee? 
gt Finsbury Pavement, City, E.C. American’ 
Organs from £5. Established 100 Were 


Price ts.. with Twenty Fneravings from Photooraphs 
INTS TO VIOLIN PLAYERS. 
. By a Professional Player. Author of ‘ The 
Violin: How >» Master It (izth Edition), ' The 
Young Violinist’s Tutor” (5th Edition), &e. 
KOHLER, Edinburgh, and all Booksellers. 


wT, 


Stcnor Pinsut:'s Frvest Sones. 
ANY A MILE AWAY. 


Crro PINsuTI. * 
“The greatest success of the season. ‘ 
“Sung everywhere with unbounded applause. 

G, A(B to E), B flat.and C. 
SOME ONE’S SWEETHEART. 
By Crro PrinsuTt. 

“T'm some one's little sweetheart, 

But whose you ne'er could guess: 

he 


By 


B flat, C (C to F) and 
Post free 24 stamps eac 
MORLEY and CO. 
1a7, REGENT STREET, W., and 
70, UPPER STREET, N. 


W. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO’S NEW 
and POPULAR_SONGS. 
HE LIGHT UPON THE 
RIVER. B flatand D. A.H.BEHREND. | | 
“There is true pathos in this song.”—Graphic, 
“ Extremely good as regards both words and music.” 
—Lady, “Acharmmg accompaniment toa graceful 
theme,’ —Leeds Mercury 
Out in the MORNING EARLY. 


___ Miss M. Liypsay. 
A sweetly simple; little love song.’—7ruth, “A 
dainiy little old fashioned lowe song.” — Figaro. 
“ Trre ‘er bly catching and attractive. —Leeds Mercury, 


Irre 
EiRS AGONE. C. Flavell 
' coheed (With adJlib. violin accompani- 
ment. 
‘A charming and_well written song; sure to be- 
come a favourite.” —Girl's Own Paper. 
“ Full of pathos, and quaint withal.”—Grapkic. 
‘This is a charming ballad; it should become 
widel populates Sporting and Dramatic. 
: Wil be warmly welcomed.” —Lady, 
Each as, net, 
f all Musicsellers. 


(0) 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, 
London. I 


" [ °O LADIES.—SALE of NEW 
MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 

All new songs, pieces, &c., of all publishers in stock. 

New copies, best editions. Prices commence ad., 6d, 

8d. Catalogues sent gratis, post free. 

j. Ww. MOEFATT. 3, Barnsbury Street, London, N. 

Established 1827. 


(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
N 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
ew and, Enlarged Edition. 
CHARLES HALLE'S New Pranorortz Tutor, 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
Catalogues post_ free on application. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Mancnester. 


DOMINION ORGANS. 

Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
brated Instruments post free. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, ayaa, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON’S 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Now ready atall Libraries. 
ITRE COURT. ByMrs. 
Rippet, Author of ‘The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens.” In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 
By the Author of “ God and the Man” 
e I ‘HE MASTER of the MINE. 
By Ropert Bucuanan. In 2 yols, “ A drama 
of heinous crime, the effect of which is heightened by 
ihe gloomy dackoround of the wild Cornish coast and 
its semi-savage inhabitants.”"— Morning Post. . 
New Novel, now readv at all Libraries. 


HE MYSTERY ‘of ALLAN 


GRALE. By Isapetra Fyvie Mayo. In3 
vols., crown 8yo, 
Ry the Author of '' A Nile Novel.” 
NDROMEDA. By George 


Frieminc. Author of * Mirage,” &c. In z vols. 
In its delineation of character it is earnest, sincere, 
and true.. The emotional element is strong and deep, 
yet kept firmly within proper limits. The workman- 
ship is expressive, smooth, felicitous. The closing 
pages are full of passion. "—Boston Literary World, 


Bv the Author oft Archie Lovell.” ai 

GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. 

Annie Epwarpes, Author of ‘Ought We to 

Visit. Her?” 3 vols.re' The cause of love versus 

learning is eloquently pleaded and victoriously gained 

in Mrs. Edwardes’s new and charming noyel,’— 
Morning Post, 

RICHARD BENTLEY. and SON, New Burlington 

Street. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 
BACKHOUSE and TYLOR. and 


Edition. 600 pp., 16s. * Reautifully illustrated ; 
epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made 
excellent use of. “Che book is by farthe best popular 
work we have scen on the subject. From beginning 
to en it is as engrossing as a novel.’ Fe en 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 1885. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP. 


MAN'S.—A varied assortment 


atalogues post fr 
SHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, Leicester Square. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP. 
MAN’S.—A_ packet_of 36 superior Cards, 30 
Stamps, either Flowersand Views, Figures or Anin als. 
and Humorous, &c. 
T. CHAPMAN, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


W iar IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO /—Send name 


and county to CULLETON S Heraldic Office. Plain 
The arms of man and 
1 on seals, rings, books, 
al, with crest, 20s. Solid 
with 


Sketch, 3s. 6d. :_ colours, 7s. 
wife blended. Crest engrav 


dl, crest, 42s, 
S$ JL- 
ane 


TIONERY contains a rearn of the very bert 
Paper and 500 Envelopes. all stamped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or address 
and the Engraving of Steel Dicincluded. Sent to any 
part for P.O, O.-T. CULLETON. 25, Cranbourn 
Street (Corner of St, Martin's Lane), W.C 


("HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
H. MILWARD and SONS 


WEST END NEEDLE CASES, and 
NEW HOUSEHOLD NEEDLE CASE. 


May be purchased from all Drapers. 


r [ ‘O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night 
fora week. Itis a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 
by restoring its healthy action. 
Sulpholine is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 
as. 9d. each. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens tne nerves and* muscular 
systerr. improves digestion, stimulates the circula- 
tion, promotes appetite, animates the spirits, and 
thorougaly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-two 
Oeesid’ by Ch 

old by Chemists everywhere. i i 
Pepper's Tonic. of TOOK Oh EySiae 
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MAPLE and CO., 
"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
UPHOLSTERERS by appointment 
HER MAIESTY. 


APLE and CO.’s Furnishing 
ESTABLISHMENT, the largest inthe 
world, Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. o family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights o! 
London. To export merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by_experienced packers —MAPLE 
and CO., London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MA4PEE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO._NEW ROOMS. 


"THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO's are good examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 
carried out in_perfect taste, without extravagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
M4PLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


APLE and CO. have seldom less 

_ than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft. Gin, to sft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery 
on the day of purchase, if desired.. The disappoint- 
ment and delay incident to choosing from designs 
only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided, 


MALE and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and_ Cots, specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the colonies. Price for full-sized bed- 
steads, varying from ass. Shippers and Colonial 
visitors are invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from. 


M4PLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES 


MA4PLE and CO.— iprine Mat- 

tresses. — The PATEN ire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
rangements have been made that this much-admired 


Mattress is sold at the following low prices: 3ft., 
148. 9d. ; 3ft. 6in,, 178. 9d. ; aft., 20s. 6d. ; aft. 6in., 23s. 6d. 


MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in yarious woods 
by steam power.—Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years 


MAPLE and CO.—Manufacturers 
k of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. The largest assortment in the 
world to select from, Orders for exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
a ela es and CO., Tottenham Court 
oad. 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
and a prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites, finished in 
various woods, to select from. Prices Eh to 250 guineas 
Many of these are quite noyelties in shape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road, London. 


‘T URKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
“TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE 


and CO. have just received large Consignments 

of fine TURKEY CARPETS, umque colouring 

reproductions of the 17th century, being the first de 

very of those made from this Season's clip —MAPLE 

and CO., London. and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
myrna. 


4 I ‘URKEY CARPETS. — These 

special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, and Tur- 
key Carpets in stock to select from, in all sizes. 
MAPLE and CO., the largest furnishing establish- 
ment in the world. Acres of Show-rooms for 
the display of first-class furniture for immediate 
delivery. —TottenhamCourt Road, London ; and Paris 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS in 
EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

5.000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention of art collectors, 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices, 


PARQUETERIE. 


PAFoU ETERIE FLOORS and 
SUKROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
tions. of woods, in Parauelcne are laid in Messrs, 
MAPLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppiied 
APLE and CO. would advise all 
Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 

cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 


selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS., 


S. 
i- 
E 


MAELE and CO. — DRAWING- 
,ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days with 
once winding ;a handsome present. Price 7os. War- 
ranted. MAPLE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price ros. 9d. to 30 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


(PPE DEPARTMENT, 
APLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in fostishuve 
at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 
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D U  BARRY’S REVALENTA 


DY BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST 


Ez7TRActs from 100,000 CURES 


C 


H 


N 


PARALYSIS, CONSTIPATION, 


D 


C 


[SESE Sis— CONSTIPATION. 


L 


TOMACH.—DU_ BARRY’S 


N 


LEEPLESSNESS. — DU 


NFANTS’ 


MORE MEDICINE FOR 
ADULTS OR CHILDREN. 
ERFECT HEALTH TO 
Stomach, Lungs, Nerves, Liver. Blood, Brain, 
and Breath restored without medicine, purging, 
or expense, by Du Barry's delicious Revalenta 
Arabica Food, which saves fifty times its cost 
in medicine. 


ARABICA FOOD and TONIC BISCUITS, 
which save invalids and children, and also 
rear successfully infants whose ailments and 
debility had resisted all other nursing and 
treatments. They repair the lining membranes 
throughout the system, and cure 


YSPEPSIA, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Consumption, Co gh Asthma, 
Catarrh, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Nervous De- 
bility, Typhus, Scarlatina, Diphtheas Enteric 
Fever, Measles. Eruptions of the Skin, Fever, 
and Ague, and all inflammatory and wasting 
diseases.—Dr. Routh, of the Samaritan Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children, after analysing 
sixteen other kinds of food, says :— 


of ALL. It has saved many women and chil- 
dren wasting withatrophy and marked debility. 
100,000 cures, including those of the late Em- 

eror Nicholas, the Marchioness of Bréhan, 
Jord Stuart de Decies, Dr. Livingstone, an 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African Explorers, Drs. 
Ure, Wurzer, &c. 


of cases which had resisted all other treat- 
ments. 


YSPEPSIA.—DU_ BARRY’S 


FOOD. Cure 100,s16.—A, [dangerous illness 
having left my digestive organs too weak to 
assimilate ordinary food of any kind sufficient 
to keep me alive, I owe my_preservation to Du 
Barry's Food and Tonic Biscuits, on which I 
subsisted for months, recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, 
to the astonishment of myself, my medical 
adviser, and friends.—Epwarp Woop, Bolton, 
June r4, 1883. 


URE of DYSPEPSIAand LIVER 


COMPLAINTS.—From the Right Honourable 
the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County Waterford :—" Feb. 15, 1859.—I have 
derived much_benefit, from the use of DU 
BARRY'S FOOD.—Stuart de Decies. 


EALTH.—Cure of Nervousness 
and WEAKNESS.—" With gratitude tee 
to the great efficacy of DU BARRY'S F (eye) 

in restoring and sustaining Health in Neryous- 
ness and Weakness.—( Mrs.) E. Gretton, Upper 


Park, Dedham, 9th March, 1880. 
YSPEPSIA.—DU  BARRY’S 


FOOD has cured me of_acatarrh and nightly 
sweatings, terrible irritations ‘of the, stomach, 
and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen 
years.—J. Comparet, Parish Priest, St. Ro- 
maine-des-Iles, France. 


ERVOUSNESS.—DU BARRY’S 
FOOD. Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Versailles, of seven years’ liver complaint, sleep- 
lessness, palpitation, and the most intense ner- 
yous agitation and debility, rendering her unfit 
for reading or social intercourse. 


and HASMORRHOIDS, * From which I suf- 
tered SIX'TY YEARS, have entirely yielded 
to DU BARRY 'S FOOD, and I am now, at the 
age of Eighty-Five, enjoying perfect health.— 
King’s College, Cambridge, roth Oct., 1849. 
Wirtiam Hunt, Barrister-at-Law.” 


CATARRH, with its excruciating 
misery. had resisted the greatest medical skill 
during ELGH T long years, but DU BARRY'S 
divine REVALENTA FOOD cured it in an 
incredibly short time.—Paris, 15th April, 1862. 
Dene, Protessor of Chemistry. 


EBILITY.—DU BARRY’S 


FOOD has pertectly cured me of twenty years’ 
dyspepsia, opr sion, and debility, which pre- 
vented my Teesing ortundressing myself, or 
making even the slightest. efiort.—Madame 
BoRELL DE CaRBONETTI, Avignon. 


ONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S 


FOOD. Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy, 
Deafness, on which I spent thousands of pounds 
during twenty-five years_in vain, have yielded 
to this divine food, and Iam now restored to 

erlect health—Mr, James Roberts, Wood 
Merchant. 


—DU BARRY'S FOOD, Cure No. 49,832 0f 
fitt rs’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flaru- 
lency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, by Du 
Barry's Food.—Maria JOLty 


1 


hest med 
Barrys excellent 
HUM.S. unattached, 


London. 


FOOL has perfectly cured many years’ fear- 
ful pains in the stomach and intestines, and 
sleeplessness, with constant nervous irritability, 
for which my wife had submitted in vain to 
medical treatment.—V. Moyana. Cadiz. 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured me of thirty-six years’ asthma, 
which obliged me to get up fouror five times 
every night to relieve my chest from a_pressure 
which threatened suffocation. —Rey. S, ‘Bor- 
LET, Eerainville, France. 

EURALGIA.—DU_ BARRY’S 


FOOD is a remedy which I could almost call 
divine. I: has perfectly cured our dear sister 
Julia, who has been suffering the last tour years 
with neuralgia in the head, which caused her 
cruel agony, and left her almost without rest.— 
Rev. J. Monassier, Valgorge, France. 


BARRY'S FOOD has cured my daughter, who 
had sullered for twe rs fearfully from general 
debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and 
atoll exhaustion, and given her health, sleep, 
and strength, with hard muscle and eheentule 
hess —H. DE Moxrtouts, Paris, 


On the 7th inst. wa ates dra T 

n the yth inst., atls, Alexan 

Park, Leeds, MiLLicENT, the wife of Me B rds 
WRIGHT, aged 27. a 


LFRED_ B. _ PEARCE, 9 
aa Ludgate Hull aN NILES INSPECTION a 
all that is new and beautiful in useful a: tal 
CHINA snd GLASS, meiding en 
Dinner Services, ‘‘ Cottage” (50 pieces) 
* Dinner Services, for 12 persons (108 pieces) 
China Dessert Services for 12 persons . : 
Gilt ChinaTea Services (40 pieces),12s, 28 pieces 8 
China Breakfast Sets for 6, 11s. For 4 persons = 
Toilet Services (for washstands).7s.6d.,3s.6d.,and 3 
Set of 3Ivory-tinted Stoneware Jugs 1s.6d.and } 
ll really excellent patterns, 
Quart Decanters, best quality, 5s., per pair,and 4 
Claret Decanters (with handle), 4s.each. and 2 
Plain light Claret Glasses, 6s. per dozen and 4 
1 
3 


a 


mwoacny oF 


Wine Glasses, plainorcut. . . perdoz 
Engraved Wine Glasses . .  . ee dover 
Hock Giasses,ruby bowl. 6s, per doz. green bowl 
Tumblers, cut, 3s. 3d. Moulded . per dozen 
Taper shape plain light Finger Glasses. perdoz. 6 
Descriptive Catalogue Soe Furnishing Es: 
mates, commencing at £5), free on application. _ 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 33, LUDGATE HILl 
Established 1760. , 


[MPORTANT NOTICE, 

GTock SALE. 

No&w PROCEEDING, 
ETZMANN and CO, 

ADDITION and 

ALTERATION of PREMISES. 


ANON Guo 


AMONGST © ene STOCK now 
ARDTD T are the following i - 
All Goods _are marked in Pidin Figtres, on view in 
the Show Rooms and Premises on each side of the 
Rebuilding -OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, =; 
77, and 79, Hampstead Road, N.W. sey 


12] PIECES REAL BRUSSELS, 


at 1s. 84d. per yard: 84 Pieces of Tapestry 
Brussels at rs. An immense quantity of ready-made 
Carpets of every description, with or without borders 
at ereanreauRtOn. 372 ange Axminster Hearth Rugs 
at 8s. rtd. ; usual price 15s. 6d. 118 large Indian Rug. 
at 6s, 11d SOE T2MANN and CO. . 


A FEW ELEGANT DRAWING. 


, ROOM SUITES, some slightly soiled, ¢’ 
ing out at from g to 35 guineas: 4 


r i several har q 
Dining-room Suites, from tz to 453 guineas; Noble 
Sideboards, from 8 to 50 guineas: Easy Chairs, from 
18s. 9d. upwards; elegant Drawing-room Cabinets, 
from 2 to_35 guineas. greatly reduced to avuid 
damage.—OETZMANN and CO. 


N IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
of CHIMNEY GLASSES and OVERMAN- 
TELS, from 2 to 20 guineas. Large handsome wai- 
nut and ebonised Overmantels. with seven bevelled 
plates. 75s. ; usual price, 105s. Handsome walnut and 
ebonised and gold Brac! , 63. gd. rasse © 
irandole Mirror Brackets, with two sconces, 33 
andsome ebonised Chairs, in tapestry and plush 
8s. od. ndsome Bedroom ites, complete 
44178. 6d. 10 45 guineas. Iron and Brass Beds:eads, 
trom 8s. 6d. to 12 guineas —-OETZMANN and CO 


983 LARGE WHITE WOOL 

BLANKETS, at 2s. 11d. 359 Heavy 
Scarlet Blankets, at. 3s. rid. Austrian 5 
Blankets, 2s. 11d. ,308 Large Handsome Jown Qt 
12s, 9d. 1.300 Pairs of Lace Curtains slightly su 
half price, 1s. 11d. to 14s, 9d. per pair: hands 
Tapestry Dado Curtains, 95. 11d. per pair. L 
handsome Tapestry Table Covers, various cok 
8s. 11d. A quantity of Remnants of Silk, G 
Velvet, Plush, Tapestry, Cretonne, Sheetings, 


ling, &c., will be cleared out at a great reduction,— 
945 HANDSOME BLACK and 

BRASS COAL VASES, with lining and 
handscoops complete, 3s. 11d. 73 elegant Solid Woud 
Coal Vases, with brass mounts, 98.91. Bronzed 
Umbrella Stands, 4s. 1rd. | 357 Large Table Lamps, 
complete, 1s 6d., 3s. 6d. and_ 7s. rrd.—these are won- 
derful value. Chandelier, three lights, with globes 
complete, 13s. 6d. Electro plate and best Table 
Cutlery clearing outat about half priee. Fendersand 
Fire irons of every description at great reduction. 


Japanned Toilet Sets, 6s. trd. complete. 
347 TOILET SETS, EWER, 
BASIN, &c., complete, geod patterns, 
3s. 3d. per set. 135 China Trinket Sets, seven pieces 
complete, 1s. 83d. A quantity of Odd Lots and In- 
complete Sets in China and’ Earthenware, Dinner, 
Dessert, Tea, and Breaktast Services at nominal 
prices, 128 Tea Sets, 40 Pieces at 5s 61 perset. 200 
Sets of Jugs, todd. per set. A wondertul assortment 
Ot artistic Ornaments at_ less than half price. De 
canters, Win and Tumblers greatly reduced. 
Superior Cut-glass Tumblers, 3s. tod. per dozen, 
reduced from 7s, 6d. Glass Epergnes, 1s. each. 


ALE 

OW PROCEEDING 

ETZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


EAR TOTTENHAM COURT- 
ROAD and GOWER STREET STATION 


IS UNEQUALLED 
for 


PLATE CLEANING 


| Its most SuEp ne qualities 
; are the rapidity, ease, and 
brillioney withhwhich it polishes 
SILVER and ELECTRO- 
PLATED WARE, and im- 
parts a brilliant, lustre, | an! 
does not scratch the finest 


Cravens 


SILICON 


PROSPERITY AND 
SLEEP, Ever since I fed my baby on DU 
BARRY S REVALENTA FOOD he deve- 
lopes wonderfully, being as strong as a child of 
twice hisage. Hesleeps soundly all night from 
eight p.m. to eight a.m., and is cheerful during 
the day.—Rose Beestey.—York, Veyner St., 39 


RICES.—DU BARRY'S REVA- 


D 
D 


LENTA ARABICA, suitably packed for all 
climates. In tins of 41]b., as.; 11b., 3s. 6d.; 
2 Ibs. 6s.; 5lbs., 1ys.; r2lhs., 32s., or about 
2ad,permenl. Alltinscarriage free. Also 


U BARRY’S TONIC REVA- 
LENTA BISCUITS. 1 Ib. 3s. 6d. ; 2lbs., 6s, 


U BARRY and CO. (Limited), 


a7, Regent St., London, W.; and at8, Ruede 
astiglione, I s; Depét in Melbourne and 
Wellington, on, Grimwade; Christchurch 
and Dunedin, Kempthorne, Prosser, and Co. ; 
Brisbane, Elliott, Bros, and Co,;, Adelaide, 
Faulding and Co.; Badulla. Walker and 
Greig; Sydney, Eliott : Soul, Pitt Street ; also 
of Gibbs. Bright and_Co., in Melbourne, 
Sydney, bane, and Dunedin ; in_ Calcutta, 
Smith, Stanistead and Co., R. Scott ‘Thompson 
and Co, Government Place; Bombay, José 
Jennanio de Souza, Treacher and Co., D, P. 
cama and Co., Fracis, Times, and Co. ; Goa, 
Fracis, Times, and Co., A. M. Gomez and 
Son; Colombo, Maitland and Co.; New 
York, Park and Tilford, 917, Broadway ; 
Halifax, N.S., Avery Brown; Montreal, 
Sugden, Evans,‘and Co.; Barbados, B. Innis; 
Yokohama, Cocking and Co.: Gibraltar, 
Robert: ; Malta, _Dr._ Grech; Brussels, E. 
Timmermanns, 8, Rue Rouppe ; Amsterdam, F. 
Von Windhein: and Co; Milan, Paganini and 
Villani; Rome, Sinimburghi; Naples, Her- 
mann; Barcelona, Vidal y Ribas; Oporto, 
James Cassellsand Co. And at all Grocers 
and Chemists in every part of the World. 


ive) 


| 

| 

| surface: it is quite pure and 
| unadulterated, and free from 
| 


PLATE 
MERCURY or otherinjurious 


substance. 


Sold in Packets at 6d. and 
1s, and in Canisters at as. 6d. 
Chemists, Ironmongers, and 
' Grocers ; and of the Sule Im- 
porter, 


\ 
STEVENS, 376, STRAND. 
AND ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. Awe 

ADIES’ JACKET and MANTLE 
CLOTHS tor the Season fully one third under 

West End prices. A. BROWN and SONS.W cgtlen 
Merchants, 8, Holborn Circus, London. Establishe 

in these premises over 50 years. 


CREME SIMON in one night cures 
all Chilblains and Chaps, and removes 
redness cr roughness ot the skin 


POWDER 


‘SIMON recommended by 
all doctors against all cutaneous affec- 
tions, and adopted by every lady. 


SIMON whitens, fortifies 
and perfumes the skin, and gives a 
velvety appearance. 


SIMON, 36, Rue de Pro- 
vence, Paris; V. GIVRY, 39, Conduit 
Street, London. In other towns, from 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


(CREME 


(CREME 


(CREME 


OSES, Superb Collection of, from 
2s. 6d. to £20 the Collection, carriage, an 
package free. EWING and CO., HAVANT, Hants 
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NOTES 


HE PROVINCES OF ARAKAN, PEGU, AND 
TENASSERIM, amalgamated and called British Burma 
since 1862, form one large province, which, topographically 

considered, consists of four well-marked and distinct portions. 
The delta of the Irrawaddy river (beginning at about 18 deg. 
30 min. N. lat.) gradually spreads out until it reaches to a 
breadth of 150 miles at the sea-board. The 
river within British territory varies from three- 


MEDALLIST, 


THE GRAPHIC 


IN BRITISH BURMA BY ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


RGS, LATE SPECIAL 


——< > 


astronomy, agriculture, human physiology, &c. In the large towns, 
and particularly in Rangoon, many fine institutions, both public and 
private, exist for the purpose of giving children of all races and 
creeds a sound Western education. They are principally conducted 
by missionaries or by masters appointed and controlled by the 
Government, and in the case of the former a considerable sum of 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE 


Cat 
4 
On 


“ TIMES.” 


The first contact of the West with the East has produced in 
Burma an effect similar to that observed elsewhere. The rising 
generation show a disposition to ape the vices of their Western 
teachers, and can scarcely be said to acquire their virtues with the 
same speed. But there is no want of promise that an enlightened 
policy on the part of the Government will open up ways for the 
development of those qualities of self-respect and 
responsibility which characterise the European. 

Of the many large towns in British Burma, RAN- 


quarters of a mile to three miles in breadth, and 


rises in places about forty fect during the floods. It 


GOON, a city situate about thirty miles from the 


mouth of the Rangoon River, is the chief. It 


has been embanked along its west side for over 


derives its main importance from its good ap- 


a hundred miles, and an embankment seventy 


miles in length has been made along the east 


proaches by sea and its connection with the Irra- 


waddy by means of navigable creeks. Before the 


side of the Bassein river, one of the branches of 


British occupation Rangoon wasan unimportant col- 


the main river. 
The Salween, a river rising in the south-eastern 


lection of huts ; itis now a large city, well laid out, 


corner of the ‘Tibetan table-land, flows through 
Yunnan, the Shan States, and British territory, 
to the sea, but only its lower portion belongs to us. 
This river, although some 1,200 miles in length and 
of great volume, is not navigable for ships above 
Moulmein, a town about twenty-seven miles from 
its mouth. For the purposes of commerce the 
Salween is practically useless, on account of the 
enormous fall in the river, and the narrow gorges 
through which it forces its way. For this reason 
no road or railway can ever be taken along its 
banks. The other chief rivers of British Burma 
are the Sittang, Hline or Rangoon, Arakan, Beel- 
ing, Attaran, Gyne, Tavoy, and Tenasserim, The 
first is practically useless for purposes of navigation 
owing to the large and dangerous ‘‘ bore’ which runs 
up it at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The 
rest are of little value as means of communication. 

The approximate area of the province, accord- 


ing to the most reliable statistics, is 88,566 square’ 


miles, Of this about 35,000 miles are cuitivatable, 


but as yet only about 4,000 are actually under 


and containing 150,o00inhabitants ; while the riceand 
teak trades have assumed enormous dimensions. 
The Trrawaddy Flotilla Company’s steamers run 
from Rangoon, through British territory, into Upper 
Burma, and it is the depot for nearly all the up- 
country trade. Its public buildings are more useful 
than beautiful, although large sums of money have 
been spent on the erection of massive Government 
offices, But the general appearance of the city 
is thriving, and gives evidence of enormous vitality, 
in this respect affording a very striking contrast 
to the capital of French Cochin-China, Saigon. 
Rangoon has been the subject of many attempts at 
fortification, but at the present time its defences 
are insufficient and antiquated, though something 
is now being done in the matter. Besides Ran- 
goon, the principal seaports are Akyab, Bassein, 
and Moulmein; and there are many inland towns 
with a population varying between 16,000 and 
5,000. But Rangoon, situated at the mouth of the 
Irrawaddy, is bound to distance any competitor. 
‘The races inhabiting Burma belong to the same 
family as the Tibetans, Chinese, and Siamese, 


cultivation. 

The last census, taken in 1881, showed the popu- 
ation of British Burma to be 3,736,771 souls, an 
increase of thirty-six per cent. since 1872. Of 


having no affinity with the people of Hindustan, 


who belong to the Aryan, or Indo-Germanic stock. 
The population has become so greatly mixed in 


this amount 11,860 are Europeans and Eurasians, 
246,289 natives of India, and 12,962 Chinese, the 


British Burma that it is only possible to indicate 


the regions in which the different leading races 


still preponderate. A branch of the Burman race 


remainder being Burmese, Talaings, and Karens, 


Chins, Toungthoos, Shans, and other hill men. 
‘The number of males is somewhat in excess of the 
females—a result chiefly due to the large number 
of immigrants from Upper Burma. 

The religion of the vast majority of the people under our rule in 
British Burma is Buddhism, tempered largely by Shamanism, as in 
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Upper Burma, But immigration from India and the surrounding 
states is so free that several other religions are imported, and quickly 
find supporters enough to need places of worship of their own. 
This varied show of faiths naturally takes place only in the large 
towns, where Buddhists, Mahomedans, Hindoos, Parsees, Chinese, 
and quite as many Christian sects, are represented. The latter carry 
on an active propaganda, but the Buddhists of Burma have shown 
so stolid a front to the Christian missionaries that the progress made, 
except among the Karens, must be pronounced exceedingly meagre. 
Buddhists are not by any means easily argued out of their faith into 
another. To judge by the way pagodas and monasteries are founded 
and kept up, the hold of Buddhism is not very much shaken even in 
Rangoon ; and the only people who have embraced Christianity to 
any extent and with any sincerity are the Karens, a people of very 
mild disposition, and not bound by a faith handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, Among them very considerable and satisfactory 
progress has been made, though actually only between two and three 
per cent. of the population are Christians. : ‘ 
Considering the backward state of the people in many ot Br 
respects, education has made good progress, fifty-two per cent. of the 
males over twelve years of age being returned as able to read and 
write. Inthe country districts the monasteries are the only schools, 
asin Upper Burma. But the Buddhist monks, with most praiseworthy 
liberality, have welcomed a system of education proposed by a 
Government professing a rival faith, and in many monasteries native 
children are now given a rudimentary but sound education, which is 
more easily acquired and much more useful than the crude native 


course, 

Missionary labour first, and the Gov 
forward this movement by the prepar 
vernacular, setting forth the elements © 


ernment later on, have helped 
ation of school books in the 
f geography, mathematics, 
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money is spent annually by the Government in grants in aid without 
regard tosect. Protestants and Roman Catholics alike receive help, 
without which many institutions would have to close their doors. 
Female education is not altogether neglected ; but as yet it is very 
backward—a fact which must be greatly regretted, for the woman- 
kind of Burma exercise an important influence in the country, 
The advantages of an English education are largely sought by 
boys in the large towns—principally, perhaps, on account of its 
relatively high market value. But, whatever the motive may be, 
the fact remains that a great improving power is at work, slowly but 
surely lifting the dense veil of ignorance under which the native 
vision has hitherto been obscured. 

As yet we have few disaffected subjects in Burma, such as 
education and other causes have produced in India. None but the most 
captious of natives in British Burma are able to find ground for more 
than a healthy criticism of the administration under which they 
live. The extent to which its advantages are appreciated may be 
judged from the number of immigrants from Upper Burma and the 
surrounding States who come to settle under our rule. The 
Government most wisely guards very carefully against any of their 
prejudices being trespassed upon, while the sumptuary laws, which 
under native rulers are so rigorously carried out, are unknown under 
the British, A man may build spired roofs, carry umbrellas of any 
size, wear the peacock emblem, or even talk mid sedition without 
let or hindrance. To do any one of these things, or very much less, 
in Upper Burma would certainly cost him his liberty, and possibly, 
or rather probably, his life. The people are easy to govern, and 
our yoke sits lightly on their shoulders. Considerably more than 
half the population live by agriculture, principally in growing rice, 
to meet the enormous export which has sprung up in Burma of late 
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years. The condition of this agricultural population is prosperous. 
Only about one-fifth are in debt at all, and very few of these 
are so involved that a good harvest will not clear off all they owe. 


ocenpy Arakan, the westernmost province of 
Burma, and another branch, pure Burmans, are 
found in the upper portion ofthe Irrawaddy Valley, 
as well as at Tavoy and Mergui, in the 
Tenasserim peninsula, The Mons, or Peguans, occupy the sea- 
coast and lower valleys of the great rivers—the Irrawaddy, the 
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Sittang, and the Salween. The Karens and wild tribes are scattered 
throughout the mountain ranges. The Shans are principally esta- 
blished on the outer fringe of our possessions, though found settled 
here and there in various parts of the country. 

The pagodas (from the Sanscrit “‘dhatugarbha,” or “ dhagoba,” 
meaning a ‘relic shrine”) are edifices enshrining some relic of 
Buddha, often one or more hairs of his head. They are built of 
solid masonry of stone or brick, in the shape of a pyramidical cone 
placed on a platform, the whole surmounted by a ‘‘htee,” or 
umbrella spire of iron tracery gilded. In detail and ornamentation 
they vary greatly. The ‘‘Shway Dagon Poyah,” or ‘* Golden 
Dagon Pagoda,” of Rangoon is the largest and most celebrated in 
Burma, or rather in Indo-China, Pilgrims come hither from all the 
countries of Indo-China, from Cambodia, Siam, from all parts of 
Burma, even from Yunnan, in Southern China, It is a command- 
ing and graceful edifice, standing on one of the last spurs of the 
Pegu Yoma range, and is visible for a long distance around. 
When seen ona clear day, glittering in the sun, it is a sight not to be 
forgotten. The large bell now to be seen on the pagoda platform, 
fourteen feet in height, twenty-two and a-half feet in circumference, 
fifteen inches in thickness, and 94,682 pounds in weight, has a rather 
curious history. After our conquest of Kangoon in 1852, it was 
removed to be sent to Calcutta, but sank in the river. Our 
engineers failed to raise it, but a few years later the Burmese were 
permitted to recover it if they could, and they succeeded in replacing 


it in its old place on the pagoda. The replacing of the old “‘htee” 
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or umbrella by a new one is always a great feature in the history of 
a pagoda, and causes great excitement among the people. The late 
King was very anxious for some years to place it on the pagoda at 
his own cost and with his own men, but was refused, as the Burmese 
would have regarded it as an act of suzerainty. Eventually the 
“Iitee” was placed in position by our native officials and a committce 
of Buddhist elders, the cost heing defrayed by public subscription. 
The country is covered by pagodas, the most celebrated being, 
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In the present day the power of the Tha-tha-na-paing is merely 
nominal; the effects of his jurisdiction are scarcely felt beyond his 
own neighbourhood. Such, however, according to Bishop Bigaudet, 
was not the case in former times, Spiritual Commissioners were 
sent yearly by him to examine into and report on the state of the 
communities throughout the provinces, amongst which Zimme was 
included, whenever Burma could get the upper hand. They had 
to inquire particularly whether the rules were regularly observed or 
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boys have to become novitants, and the habits thus acquired 
account, I believe, for their being more lazy and apathetic than the 
women are. 

The Burmese tattoo the body from below the navel to just below 
the knee. The earliest European traveller in Burma, Nicolo Conti, 
in 1425, referred to it, saying ‘‘all, both men and women, paynte or 
embroider their skinnes with iron pennes, putting indelible tinctures 
thereto.” The women never tattooed, so far as one can learn. 

The majority of the people live by agriculture or in 
trading, and are found in towns and villages established 


along the riversides or in the low flat plains close to the 
waterways favourable for rice cullivation, The natives are 
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after the “‘Shway Dagon,” those at Pegu, Prome, Moulmein, and 
Arakan. 

As already noted in the paper dealing with Upper Burma, there 
is no such thing as a Buddhist ‘“ priesthood.” The Buddhist 
religious segregate is more correctly known as ‘‘monk.” As our 
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Government does not interfere in religious questions, sects and cliques 
have sprung up, and the order is without any head in British Burma, 
Thus the centre of religious power has been moved to Mandalay. 
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not, and whether the professed members were really qualified for 
their holy calling or not. They were empowered to repress abuses, 
and, whenever some unworthy brother was found within the enclo- 
sure of a monastery, he was forthwith degraded, stripped of his 
yellow garb, and compelled to resume a secular course of life. 
Unfortunately for the welfare of the Order, these salutary visits 
take place no more, the wholesome check is done away with, and, 
left without superior control, the order has fallen into a low degree 
of abjectness and degradation. ‘The profession of foongyee, 
or monk, is often looked on now as one fit for lazy, ignorant, and 
idle people, who, being anxious to live well and do nothing, put on 
the sacred dress for a certain time, until, tired of the duties and 
obligations of their new profession, they retire, and betake themselves 
once more toa secular life. It isnot very common to meet, even 
among the Burmese, men who from their youth have per- 
severed to an old age in their vocation. These form rare exceptions. 
They are very much respected, and held in high consideration during 
their lifetime, and the greatest honours are lavished upon their 
mortal remains after their demise, 
the honourable denomination, Meay-hpyoo (** pure from infancy ”). 
No member of the laity could formerly enter the priesthood without 
becoming a mendicant, bidding adieu tothe world, and entering a 
monastery, subjecting himself to a life of self-denial, and spending his 
days in the strict observance of restraining rules, however galling he 
might find them. In Burma the monks are represented by the 
yellow-clad poongyces, dwelling in monasteries scattered over the face 
ofthe country, living upon alms, possessing no property, receiving their 
food morning after morning from the townsfolk of their quarter or the 
inhabitants of their village, all in strict silence, the eyes fastened on 
the ground, and without even looking a request. Passing slowly down 
the street in single file, each one carries a pot, which he opens on the 
approach of a donor, and receives the gift without a change of expres- 
sion, movement of the head, or a word of thanks. ‘They are held in the 
highest respect by all ranks of people, from the Sovereign tothe beggar 
in the street. Their dress, their mode of life, their renunciation of the 
world and its pleasures, draw on them the admiration and veneration 
of the laity. When they appear in public they are the objects of the 
greatest deference ; all people, whatever may be their social position, 
give way before them. The visitor who seeks them in their monasteries 
prostrates himself before them three times with joined and upraised 
hands, both on entering and leaving their holy presence. On 
standing up, he must fall back to a convenient distance, as it would 
be highly indecorous to turn the back on so saintly a_personage, 
and, wheeling slowly to the right, he may depart. Throughout 
British and Upper Burma the respect paid to the members of the 
Order is everywhere apparent, in the liberality with which their 
wants are supplied, the size and beauty of the dwellings built for 
them by the laymen, the respectful language in which they are 
addressed, the submissive attitude of those who appear before them, 
and in the pomp displayed on the occasion of the solemn cremation 
of their mortal remains after death. 

When the boys are about twelve, they are 
clothed in the yellow robe of novitants, and 
are supposed to obey, not 
only the five commandments 
which are obligatory upon all 
Buddhists, viz., not to take life, 
not to steal, to avoid adultery 
and fornication, to tell the 
truth, to avoid intoxicating 
liquors, but the following 
five in addition: not to eat 
after mid-day, not to sing, 
dance, or play any musical 


instrument, not to colour the 
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face, not to sit or lie down on 
an elevated place not proper for 
them, and not to touch or 
handle gold or silver, Their 
duties are to administer to the 
wants of the fAgongyees of the 


They are often designated by’ 
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generally well housed. Outside the large seaport 
towns masonry is seldom employed, the houses being 
built of wood and bamboo, which are very plentiful. 
But this does not indicate poverty, where climatic and 
local conditions often render light, easily portable 
houses desirable. The houses are all built on wooden 
piles or posts, owing to the heavy inundations during 
the period of the monsoon,the height of the local 
floods regulating the height of the floor of the house. 
Ralph Fitch, who travelled in Burma in 1586, ascribes the 
custom to another reason: ‘‘ The houses are high built, set upon 
great high posts, and they go up them with long ladders for fear of 
tigers, which be very many.” ‘The various grades of socicty live 
much alike, in the same class of houses, wearing the same clothes, 
eating the same food. The only difference is that the rich may live 
in a substantially built teak-wood house and wear silk attire, while 
the poorer have to be content with a house of bamboos and cotton 
clothes. The houses have an upper and lower story. The former 
is the private part of the house ; the lower part being the reception, 
eating, and working room, The roof is of grass thatch, the gable 
ends planked, the other walls of mat or woven bam'x.o, The floors 
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are of bamboo tied down, o1 of planks. The fire-place is merely a 
square wooden box, filled with earth, generally placed at one end ot 
the verandah. Here often may be seen a spacious cradle suspended 
from the roof, in which some chubby infant rolls about in a state of 
nature. Burmese children are terribly spoilt, and are made more of 
than in Europe. 

The Burmese are not an industrious race. They love the vole 
Jar niente, and with the influx of Indian and Chinese labour have 


monastery, to bring and place 
before them, at fixed times, 
the usual supply of water, their 
hetel-boxes, and their daily 
food, and to attend them when 
they leave the Avowng on some 
pious errand. The remainder 


of their time, when not at |: E 


their lessons, may be passed 


in contemplation, rest, or any 
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The Soola gandee sect in British Burma, and the Tha-tha-na- 
paing, or ‘* Master of Religion,” who resides in Mandalay, are doing 
their utmost to purify the religion and to enforce obedience to its 
rules on the monks ; but with little effect, so far as one can judge. 


other seemly manner. The 

education in a Ayowny, even if 

carried out in the full spirit of the precepts, 

is not invigorating, either for mind or body, 
and many years passed in such seminaries must tend to develop a 
taste for apathy and indolence. “All strict Buddhists hold that no 
male human being who has not been a probationer can count this 
existence as human in his numerous transmigrations. Therefore all 
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managed, to a large extent, to hand over the manual labour to these 
people ; often, however, paying the penalty of such laziness by - 
seeing the business firmly usurped by these strangers. When they 
do work, it is in an easy-going, devil-may-care fashion, with cheroot 
in mouth and a jest or song on their lips. The best characier of the 
Burmese yet drawn is the one by Yule, in his ‘‘ Embassy to Ava.” 
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Tt has been said that British Burma is pre-emiinently a rice country 
and its great prosperity has been built up from its abundant rice crops. 
Rangoon owes its success to its admirable situation in the centre of the 
great paddy plains of the delta of the Irrawaddy. It isnowa finetown 
with broad roads and boulevards, the river Lanks being lined with 
wharves and ‘* godowns,” or warehouses,—a striking contrast to the 
village of squalid 
thatch huts we occu: 
pied. The enormous 
rice-mills, with the 
latest inventions in 
the way of machinery, 
accomplish the work 
of husking the paddy, 
and so fit it with great 
speed, and at a very 
low cost, to be sent 
to the European mar- 
ket. The European 
residences in Rangoon 
are mainly of the pat- 
tern shown in the 
sketch of — Anglo- 
Burman architecture. 
They are well suited 
to the climate, inex- 
pensive, and graceful. 
Prome is a town of 
some 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated 162 
miles from Rangoon, 
on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and 
at present is the ter- 
minus of the Irra- 
wady railway. The 
ierminus of the other 
railway of — British 
Burma is Tonghoo on 
our eastern frontier, a 
town that lies on the 
best route for railway 
extension to Mandalay 
and the Upper Irra- 
waddy. 

Burmese boats are 
graceful, but they can 
: 7 only sail with the 
wind owing to their absence of keel. They usually carry a single 
square sail, When the wind fails they work with oars, or ‘pole ” 
along the bank. 

In Burmese houses, at the entrance under the house or in the 
verandah, the loom is worked by the ladies of the household, while 
often some gentleman acquaintance takes advantage thereof to drop 
in, and while away some time in gossipping and flirting, in which 
the Burmese are real adepts. The cloths woven are silk or cotton 
‘* putsoes,” or men’s clothes ; ‘*tameins,” or women’s petticoats ; 
and ‘asoungs,” or wrappers. The cotton goods are generally 
woven in checks or plaids of dark colour, the Burman reserving his 
bright colours for his silk garment, some of which cost as much as 
twenty pounds or more, according to the intricacy of the pattern. 
The “tamein,” adress which in walking displayed one of the lady’s 
legs in rather an alarming degree, from the European point of 
view, is going out of fashion, This dress has been noticed by all 
the Enropean travellers in Burma, and was described by Purchas 
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of fish, flesh, fowl, or vegetable, relieved only from insipidity by the 
“i nga-pee, jor chillies, used always asa condiment to the meal. 

Nga-pee” is pounded fish, and differs greatly in quality, from the 
best quality made of shrimps (the same as the “ halachong” of the 
Malay Straits) to the by no means agreeable compound used by the 
majority of the people. 

The Karens are much addicted to an unsettled and changing mode 
of life, in common with all the hill-races of Indo-China, true nomadic 
cultivators of the hills, though a considerable number have settled 
in the plains under our rule and carry on agriculture, becoming 
largely influenced by their neighbours in manners and religion. 
They have not much altered since the description given of them by 
Father Sangermano in 1785. 

_ The Burmese is strongly distinguished from the Indian races by 
his love of sport and amusement, and his strong turn for the 
ridiculous. This has been not unjustly asserted to be due rather 
to the influence of the Buddhist religion as compared with Brah- 
manism than to the respective peculiarities of the races. In Burma 
there 1s no caste to efface the impulses of our nature, and_hinder 
everything in the shape of free and social intercourse. The Burman 
is in every way a marked contrast to the Tlindu. 

Their women-folk mix freely in ail social gatherings on perfectly 
equal terms, and form a very important factor in society. 

It is noticeable in Burma, where the monks are much more 
strict in their outward life and in the observances of their rules than 
in Siam, that the women are far more industrious and_ virtuous 
than the men; and I think this chiefly arises from the difference of 
the schools in which they are educated. The girlsare kept at home, 
under the immediate supervision of their mothers, who teach them 


to he industrious, and train them from their infancy in the ac quire- 
ment of common sense, which has justly been called the most 
uncommon sense of all. Nearly before they have left the breast 
they seem to become far-sighted little women of the 
world. Walk through any village or town, and you 
will seedamsels squatting on the floor of the verandah, 
with diminutive, or sometimes large, stalls in front of 
them, covered with vegetables, fruit, betel-nut, cigars 
and other articles. However numerous they may be, 
the price of everything is known to them ; and such 
is their idea of probity, that pilfering is quite un- 
known amongst them. They are entirely trusted by 
their parents from their earliest years. 
they blossom into young women chaferois are never 
a necessity; yet immorality is far less customary 
amongst them, I am led to believe, than in any country 
in Europe. 

Bishop Bigaudet, the Roman Catholic Bishop in 
Burma, who has lived amongst the natives for forty 
years, and is famed for his learning and just appre- 
ciation of the people, fully testifies to the high posi- 
tion that women hold. He says: ‘In Burma and 
Siam the doctrines of Buddhism have produced a 
striking, and to the lover of true civilisation a most 
interesting, result—viz., the almost complete equality 
of the condition of the women with that of the men. 
In these countries women are not so universally con- 
fined in the interior of their houses, without the re- 
motest chance of ever appearing in public. They are 
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thus -—*It was ordayned that the women should not have past 
three cubite of cloth in their nether clothes, which they bind about 
them; which are so straight that when they goe in the streets they 
show one side of the legge bare above the knee.” Burmese ladies 
alfect jewellery greatly, the favourites being diamond or ruby neck- 
laces and earrings, heavy gold bracelets, or else of these articles in 
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gold of the purest metal. It isin this way they invest their spare 


money, banks being unknown to the Burmese. | 
Burmese cookery is not agreeable, in fact consists of tasteless stews 


seen circulating freely in the streets; they preside at 

the conrpto7r, and hold an almost exclusive possession 

ofthebazaars. Their social position is more elevated, in 
every respect, than that of the persons of their sex where Buddhism is 
not the predominating creed. They may be said to be men’s com- 
panions, and not their slaves. They are active, industrious, and by 
their labours and exertions contribute their full share towards the 
maintenance of the family. The marital rights are fully acknow- 
ledged by a respectful behaviour towards their lords. In spite of all 
that has been said by superficial observers, I feel convinced that 
manners are less corrupted in those countries where women enjoy 
liberty than in those where they are buried alive bya despotic 
custom in the grave of an opprobrious slavery.” I am of opinion 
that the Bishop has, perhaps, given Buddhism more credit in the 
matter than it really deserves, for the same equality of the sexes 
prevails amongst the Indo-China races which have not been converted 
to Buddhism, besides which the equality of the sexes prevailed long 
before Buddhism took any hold upon the country. 

The Buddhist is allowed the use of flesh, though debarred from 
taking life. The Burmese will eat anything, any animal which has 
died by accident, or of a disease not infectious, or killed by some 
other person, but fish in some form or another forms part of his 
daily food. 

Among their amusements, horse and boat-racing, and ‘ pooays ” 
or dramatic performances are the most popular, Football, played 
with a hollow ball of cane work, is one of their commonest games. 
It is very different from our own. The young men and boys who 
are the players stand ina circle, and send the ball from one to the 
other. ‘The ball may only be struck with the knee and sole of the 
foot, and their dexterity at the game is marvellous. ‘he Burmese 
are inveterate gamblers, both sexes, and although checked in British 
Burma, gambling flourishes toa large extent sub vosa, In Upper 
Burma, as in other native states of Indo-China, a man will gamble 
away property, wife, children, and liberty. 

Their pony-racing would astonish people accustomed only to 
witness the horse-racing of England. They take the form of 
matches between the owners of two ponies, run generally in quarter- 
mile heats. The public bet among themselves. The Burman 
pony is a stout and marvellously strong little animal, not usually 
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more than twelve hands high, and a great weight-carrier. The 
ponies are rough-coated, ungroomed, showing no signs of fine 
training, while the jockeys are a strange sight. Their long hair is 
gathered in a knot on the top of the head, and bound with a string, 
nothing but a cloth round the waist, their knees and thighs parallel 
with the pony’s back, and only the great and second toe in the 
stirrup. They start themselves, and are followed by a yelling crowd 
amidst great excitement. 

Boat-racing is another great sport, especially among the Peguans, 
in the ce'ta with its many waterways, Long canoes are paddled, 
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not rowed, by crews of from four to twenty-four. The races are 
generally between rival towns and villages, and sometimes the mad 
excitement is indescribable. The excitable, irrepressible disposition 
of the Burmese is here well seen. Buffalo-fights, at one time 
common in the Tenasserim province, have happily gone out of 
fashion under our rule. Cock-fighting, as in other parts of the 
world, is in great favour, but prohibited in British Burma, Boxing 
is common at boat-races or any great festival, and is generally 
between the young men of various rival villages. The sparring is 
with the open hand, but they jump off the ground and kick with the 
sole of the foot. Great agility is displayed in these matches, 
and music of a spirited character is played to animate the boxers. 
No women are ever present. 

The Burmese are madly fond of dramatic performances, either the 
legitimate drama or puppet-plays. No festival, public or private 
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ceremony, occurs without a ‘‘ ponay.” No entrance money is paid, the 
cost being defrayed by some one who hires the troupe. They are 
generally held in some open space in the village, mats being spread 
all around to secure good places. Children and babes are brought. 
A bazaar of fruit, cakes, ‘*letpet,” or pickled tea, cheeroots, and so 
on, is an invariable feature on the outskirts of the crowd. 
‘The whole arrangements are most_primitive—no scenery, and the 
actors and actresses performing their toilette in sight of the audience. 
The Burmese dancing, or incidental ballet, is posturing, some- 
what more animated than the Indian vaz/ch, but very uninteresting. 


BURMESE PREPARING FOR A RACE 


The dancers are wonderfully supple, being able to bend back from an 
erect position till the head touches the ground. The dancing is far 
from being decorous, especially in its suggestions. The puppet plays 
are conducted on a platform some thirty feet in length, raised a few 
feet above the ground. The action is complicated, the dialogue loftier 
and more polished than the other kind of play, and the operatic por- 
tion is greater. A ‘‘prince ” or “ princess” with a good voice and 
clever at recitation will make the fortune of a company. The story is 
always one of the previous existences of Gaudama, such as the 
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*¢ Waythandara,” or historical dramas from the Burmese history. 
Bat the marvellous and supernatural plays always the most important 
part. These plays last sometimes as much as six or seven days. 
Space does not suffice to say anything regarding the many festivals 
and feasts of the Burmans. f 
The marvellous progress made by British Burma as an Indian 
province ought apparently to have convinced the Government that in 
no part of India, scarcely, indeed, in any part of the Empire, 
would an active and vigorous insistance upon the observance of the 
duties of a friendly neighbour have resulted so certainly in the 
largest measure of prosperity to the Native State and British 
province. As it is, in spite of the obstructiveness of the king, the 
advance of Lower Burma has been as rapid almost as the most 
prosperous of British colonies. The population has increased from 
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India and China, and that was the 
independent State of Upper Burma and the Burmese Shan States, 
which lie like a wedge between the two greatest and most populous 
Empires of Asia. The anarchy and misrule of Upper Burma, 


intercommunication between 


bringing disorder and crime into the neighbouring States 
(India, China, and Siam), has been found intolerable.  Uppet 


only sought to enter into alliances which she 

to British interests, but is “fa raw — in 
as well as in that of British Burma, 
and both Siam and China are anxious to see some settlement of the 
question. The only solution that will prove satisfactory to all three 
Powers is annexation of Upper Burma by England ; but the ae 
may safely be left to Lord Dufferin, as the Ilome Government has 


wisely decided to do, 


Burma has not 
considers inimical 
the side of China and Siam, 


Nov. 14, 1885 


What must be the commercial advantages to this country if it 
, uninterrupted commerce with one third of 


can have an unimpeded 


the human race!” : ; é 
For some time past I have striven to draw attention to the impor- 


tance of China to England, commercially and politically. India and 
China are threatened with one comnmon enemy from the north. A 
yast field for our commerce exists in China and Indo-China. Our 
commerce will be greatly developed by the connection of these 
markets with British Burma, China and Siam desire the connec- 
tion. It remains for the Indian and Home Governments to decide 
whether this important railway system, which would form the con- 
nection, is to be commenced or not, ; 

The two most populous empires In the world, with common com- 


mercial and political interests, should surely be linked together by 
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VIEW OF MAULMEIN FROM HILL TO THE EAST 


2,747,148 in 1872, to 3,736,771 in 1883. In the same interval, ihe 
public expenditure in the province has risen from 779,513. to 


1,493,702¢. Trade has more than kept pace with the advance of 
population and revenue, as the following figures will show :— 
1874 1883 
Imports. . » » 1,839,095. 2 +» «+ 3,772,8872. 
Exports , 2 « ©  3,480,4072 . 2 7,039, 5252. 
Total . . +  5,319,5027. » » ~ 10,812,412/, 


The relative increase of the imports is somewhat greater than the 
increase in exports, but with the balance of trade so strongly in 
favour of the province, its capacity as a consumer of British manu- 
factures is very imperfectly measured by the actual value of its 
imports. Again, the comparatively small amount of these imports 
demonstrates conclusively that Upper Burma acts as an effectual 


Within the last few years railways have been commenced in 
French Cochin-China, the Malay Peninsula, and British Burma, 
neighbouring Siam upon three sides. Siam possesses a magnificent 
delta and fine plains lying farther north, which are renowned 
for their fertility, and form the richest parts of Indo-China. 
It must be noted that although the population of British 
Burma is only one-fiftieth of that of India, yet British Burma 
has one-tenth of the whole trade of our Indian Empire. 
This shows that the purchasing power, per head, of British Burma, 
now only being opened by railways, is five times that .of India 
Proper, and yet the latter is reckoned our best market, and, chiefly 
owing to the railway system which has been established there, 
has developed from a purchasing power of o'o9/, per head to 0'16/, 
in the last twenty-five years, The possibilities offered by the 320 
millions of China and Indo-China, people akin to the Burmese in 

many respects, as an outlet for our trade 

may be gauged from these facts. 
z ‘The Burmese have given good proof 


that they are anxious to have a railway 


system introduced, and have offered to 


; co-operate in the matter of the Burmese- 


=} Siam-China Railway. It lies solely 


with the Government of India to decide 


whether these railways, which would 


connect British Burma ultimately with 


the teeming population of China, and 


immediately with the considerable popu- 


lation of Siam and the Shan States, 


be carried out or not. No other 
practicable route exists than that selected 
by Mr. Hallett and myself, and a rail- 
way can be carried along this route 
at a perfectly reasonable cost. This 
line has the additional and very useful 
advantage of passing, for the greater 
part of its length, through a fertile, 
friendly, civilised, and populous country, 
already traversed in every direction by 
caravans. It will thus be seen that 
there are no insuperable physical difh- 
culties to bar the connection of India 
with China by railway. There are 
just as few political difficulties and 
dangers. A most unfortunate policy 
of latsser faire—of ‘no responsibility ” 
—has obstructed all development of 
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and insurmountable barrier between the port of Rangoon and those 
illimitable commercial requirements of Western China, which it has 
been the hope of the Government and merchants alike to ascertain 
and to satisfy. The statistics of the province show that one of the 
chief wants is population, a want which its connection with India 
should make it easy for Madras or Bengal to supply, thus adding 
materially to the producing capacity and general prosperity of the 
province. In ten years, ending 1883, the State outlay in British 
Burma was 11,228,282/., or an average of 1,122,828/. per annum. 
During this period the revenue 
rose from -1,565,186/. — to 
2,702,086/., an improvement of 
1,136,900/, between the first and” 
last years of the decade. This is 

a result which seems to prove 

that the State could not, in its 

own interest, pursue a more 
wise or a more profitable do- 
mestic policy in the case of 

British Burma than to devote to 
the province special funds to 
be employed in open- 
ing out the country, 
in the extension of ils 
railways, the improve- 
ments of its new water 
communications, and 
the construction of 
carefully-selected 
roads to feed the rail- 
ways and the river 
, ie channels. 

The Burma-Siam-China Railway, which has received the careful 
attention and approval of all the leading Chambers of Commerce, 
is the first step in the way of railway extension to be undertaken. 
From frequent discussion of the question of railway communica- 
tionwith the authorities in India, China, and Siam, I found there has 
been one difficulty in the way of carrying outa scheme of land- 
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our communications with our neigh- 

bours in the East, but China and 

Siam are yet willing and anxious 
to encourage the connection of their territories with ours by rail- 
ways. The fear of increased responsibilities which paralyses the 
action of a Government, and the policy of isolation from its 
neighbours, far from diminishing difficulties and dangers, increases 
them, and invites the aggression of other Powers, Our policy, 
political as well as commercial, should be to develope by every 
means in our power our intercourse and inter-communication 
between India and Cnina, A prudent and yet resolute readiness to 
undertake reasonable responsibilities, inseparable from the duties of 
a great commercial nation, should be the keynote of our national 
policy, and should be the badge of no particular party. It is for 
the commercial community and working classes to see that sucha 
policy is undertaken and adhered to, 

The importance to England of the extension of British trade is one 
of those axioms which we are apt glibly to use without realising the 
truth. It forms the very vitals of our existence as a people. We are 
a nation of shopkeepers, and it is by trade only that we live. Every 
nerve should be strained by the manufacturer and working men at 
home and the manufacturer abroad, and every support offered by 
the Government and officials towards this end. Two great markets, 
China and Indo-China, still remain open to our energies, and we 
may yet possess ourselves of them. Apathy seems of late years to 
have enfeebled and robbed us of that commercial enterprise which 
made us the nation we are. If these markets pass from us it will be 
owing to our over-supineness, to the want of enterprise which pre- 
cedes, and deserves, a fall. Twenty years ago, ina debate in the 
House of Commons, Lord Palmerston said :— 

‘* Everybody must know that on the extension of our commerce 
depend the prosperity of our country, the accumulation of our 
capital, the abundance of our revenues, and the strength and pros- 
perity of the nation, Any measure, therefore, calculated to increase 
the commercial relations of the country is deserving of praise 
because it accords with the interests and wishes of the country. It 
was long felt that China would open a vast field of commercial 
enterprise to us. There can be no doubt that, among other things, 
the great expansion of commerce with that empire has enabled us to 
meet without disaster the unfortunate obstruction to our commerce 
and manufactures occasioned by events still going on in America. 


close intercourseand friendship. 
Thus united they will present 
an absolute guarantee for the 
peace of Asia. 

We have arrived ata critical 
time, a turning-point, in our 
commercial and political his- ; 
tory. We must make up our minds what we are going to do 
in the East. Either we must face the mederate responsibilities 
undoubtedly attaching to such a step as an occupation of Upper 
Burma and its Shan States, develop the connections between India 
and China, and carry out the policy which I have persistently advo- 
cated as essential to the welfare of the country. Or we must elect to 
continue our no-policy of “drift,” bringing with it the certainty of 
complications and collisions, losing us the confidence of our Asiatic 
neighbour and natural ally, China, and allowing to pass away from 
us into foreign hands the greatest unopencd markets in the 
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world, where a barrier of hostile tariffs will he raised against ts. 
The whole press of the country, of all shades of public vpimen, 
has warmly supported these views put forward by me, and more 
especially in the commercial and industrial centres, and has 
pronounced the annexation of Upper Burma to be the only 
permanent method of settling the question. The leading Chambers 
of Commerce at home and abroad have shown their interest 
in the question of the connection of India and China by 
railway by supplying the necessary funds for the exploration: surveys 
which have now been carried to completion, and by repeated depu- 
tations to Government to urge its importance. | My colleague, Mr. 
Holt Hallett, and [have shown our interest by giving gratuitously out 
services during several years in the interests of commerce. An eftort is 
now being seriously made by the mercantile community of the country 
to induce Government to take the matter earnestly in hand. No 
policy or project of such importance for the nativnal w elfare is nov 
before the public, and it will 
be strange indeed if—in face 
of the present depression of 
trade, with mills and machinery 
everywhere idle, warehouses 
over-stocked, ‘shipping unem 
ployed, discontent of the work- 
ing classes growing in our 
manufacturing centres, and our 
population increasing—if the 
mercantile, manufacturing, and 
working classes cannot induce 
Government to avail 
itself of the opportu- 
nity now offered for so 
vastly increasing our 
commerce and 
strengthening our po- 
sition in Asia, 
Fortunately we have 
in India our most skil- 
ful diplomatist, our 
ablest Governor, and one of the most far-sceing statesmen of the age, 
Lord Dufferin, while in China the Viceroy Li-Hung-Chang, un- 
doubtedly the foremost figure on the Chinese political stage, 1° 
also a statesman in the truest sense of the word. He may be called 
the Bismarck of China. Much may be accomplished by these twe 
statesmen, if only the country interests itself in the question, and 


takes care that Lord Dufferin’s hands are strengthened. 
ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


LORD DUFFERIN 
Viceroy of India 


Nov. 14, 1885 
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“ We are going-— 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


, 


” then she paused, and pressed her eyes with a perfumed morsel of lace and cambric— 


“ we're going—to be—married.” 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


Author of “ Joseph's Coat, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


and gaily dressed, and was 


Mrs. Spry was very brightly 
She fluttered at 


apparently in the brightest and gayest humour. 
Lucy, and kissed her with enthusiasm. 

“You won't think I’m intrudin’ upon you, will you, Mrs. 
Farley?” she demanded, in her childlike and confiding way. 
“But Lcouldn’t bear to think that an acquaintance which fad 
And I’m going to spend some time in London 
furnished house in Kensington—you'll see 
the address on my card if you'll look at it—and I shall take it as the 
greatest kindness if you'll come and see me. It’s a dreadful way 
from here to there, but I’m sure it’s no farther than it is from there 
to here, and I’ve done the distance to-day, and I shall expect you to 
do it to-morrow. And—oh, you must excuse me for not having 
asked you before! How is Mr. Farley?” 

Lucy was at first naturally disturbed by Mrs. Spry’s unexpected 
appearance at this juncture, but she had had ample time to reflect 
that Fraser could hardly break in to denounce the Patriot, and she re- 
sponded warmly to the little woman’s friendly advances. Whilst the 
two sat talking, they heard Fraser's noisy voice in the hall, shouting 
“ Au revoir,” and announcing that he would call on somebody, since 
he was in the neighbourhood. His departure relieved Lucy. 

“You will stay and dine with us?” she asked, and Mrs. Spry, 


begun should drop. 
now, and I’ve taken a 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


who was not 2 ceremonious woman, accepted the invitation at once, 
She was a little afraid of Farley, but was proud of her acquaintance 
with him, and besides, she wanted to be on good terms with 
O’Rourke's oldest and dearest friends in London. The Patriot had 
been very warm about his intimacy with Farley, and his friendship 
for him, and the little widow wanted to have Hector’s friends for 
her own. 

She had arrived with a handsome equipage, which was now 
dismissed, the coachman having orders to provide for himself and 
his cattle at a neighbouring hotel, and_to call for his mistress at ten 
o’clock. Mrs. Spry had removed her mantle and gloves and 
bonnet, and she and Lucy were seated in the drawing-room 
together, when Austin came down, with his hair in order, the ink 
stains removed, and his dressing-gown exchanged for a coat. He 
greeted the visitor with an embarrassment which his wife found 
noticeable, though it escaped the widow. 

“Mrs. Spry is so good as to stay to dinner with us,” said Lucy, 
and at this announcement his face fell ludicrously, though he got, 
somehow, through a stammering expression of pleasure at it. 

Mrs. Spry, who was not familiar with his manner, saw nothing, 
but Lucy began to be tremulous, and to ask herself what might be 
the matter. Had Austin received disastrous news from the kitchen ? 
ad the new cook inherited the faculties and proclivities of the old 
one, discharged a week ago? Thelate cook had a finished burglar’s 


” 6 Coals of Fire? ‘Val Strange,” “ Hearts,” “A Mouel Father,” &¢. 
>, > 


adroitness in lock-picking, and had preferred to exercise it at the 
door of the wine-cellar. 

Lucy became so anxious that she apologised to Mrs. Spry, and 
withdrew. Everything in the kitchen seemed to be going on admi- 
rably. What could be the reason of Austin’s discomfort ? 

She got back into the drawing-room, and there, standing behind 
her visitor’s chair, she lifted inquiring eyebrows at Austin, with no 
result beyond the betrayal of an increased embarrassment on his 
part. But in a very little while the terror declared itself, and came 
in a worse form than any she had feared. A knock at the front 
door was followed by the reappearance of Fraser, who came in 
beaming, and with all outward evidence of his late disturbance 
cleared away. This was a terrible shock to Lucy, and it was 
repeated when Austin faltered out the truth. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘‘I have asked Fraser to dine with us.” 

‘Oh, that is very nice,” said the wretched Lucy, heroically 
struggling with the position. ‘‘I don’t think you know each other. 
Mr. Fraser”—she cast an appealing, almost a despairing glance at 
him—* this is Mrs. Spry. Mr. Fraser, Mrs. Spry. A very old 
friend of ours.” 

She was almost at her wits’ end, and scarce knew what she said 
or did. It was undeniably awkward, knowing what she did of 
Fraser, and having his recent declaration in her mind, to find him 
in Mrs. Spry’s presence, She felt that even if they had to meet, it 
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was hard that the meeting should be held in her presence. It 
was hard, too, that if mischief were done, her own tongue had 
started it. 

At the mention of Mrs. Spry’s name Fraser turned with a quick 
inquiry. 

“I think,” said the pretty litle woman with a blush, “that I 
have heard of Mr. Fraser.” 

‘Everybody has heard of Mr. Fraser,” said Austin, with an 
uncomfortable attempt to be jovial. 

‘*You are Mr. Fraser, the—Patriot?” said Mrs. Spry. She 
paused before the word a little, and Fraser was a litule disconcerted 
by it when it came. 

‘*T hope so, madam,” he replied. 

‘*T have heard a fellow-labourer of yours speak of you frequently, 
Mr. Fraser.” The widow moved a little, as if making a space for 
Fraser to sit down beside her. ‘‘I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
O’Rourke in Belgium, where I have been staying lately, and he 
named you frequently.” 

“*TIn terms oF the loftiest friendship, I have no doubt, madam,” 
said Fraser, with portentous gravity. 

“Oh, always!” said Mrs. Spry, clasping her hands warmly, and 
lifting her eyes towards Fraser’s. 

‘¢ Mr, O'Rourke is a man,” said Fraser, ‘‘who makes a point of 
speaking well of everybody, until it happens vt 

‘*Oh, I say, Fraser!” cried Farley, from the other end of the 
room. ‘ There’s something I must say to you. Will you excuse 
us fora moment, Mrs. Spry?” : 

‘Until it happens,” Fraser began again, with laboured delibe- 
rateness, but Farley had him by the arm, and was already hurrying 
him from the room. : 

‘*Tt’s really something of the highest consequence,” said Farley, 
talking loudly and rapidly. ‘* I’m sure you will excuse us, Mrs, 
Spry. I shan’t detain you for a moment, Fraser.” They were 
out of the room almost before Fraser knew it, and Lucy breathed 
again. 

“T say, Fraser,” said Austin, when he had got the wrathful man 
by himself in the dining-room, ‘you mustn’t go pitching into 
O’Rourke here, be‘ore that little American woman. Really, you 
mustn’t. I know nothing about the matter myself, but it was said 
at Janenne that she and U’ Rourke were going to get married, Any- 
body could see that they were very thick together, and—and, in 
short, old man, you really mustn’t.” 

“‘The man’s a ruffian,” replied Fraser. 
expose him?” 

**Come, come, Fraser,” said Farley, who had found time to 
collect himself. ‘‘ Suppose this were your house, and I were your 
guest. I'd spare your wife a scene if you asked me.” 

“Allright,” returned Fraser. ‘111 leave her alone here then, 
since y’ask me. Ye’re roight, Farley. I'll say no more, here and 
now. But mark me, I’ll denounce him. I'll denounce him, and 
I'll doit to her. It'll be a charity to dew it,” he declared, growing 
louder and louder as he wenton. ‘‘ What roight’s a rogue loike 
that running after a woman for her money? I'll spoil his game for 
him, and sol tell ye. There’s no bigger blayyard living than that 
same Hector O’Rourke, and by the Holy she shall know it.” 

Farley threw his hands aloft and writhed them about in the air, 
and then, pouncing upon Fraser, shook him by both shoulders. 

‘*Man alive!” he said ina whisper, and with a face of horror. 
‘* They can hear every word you say in the next room.” 

“©OQi don’t care,” said Fraser, sullenly, but speaking in a lower 
tone. 

“I do,” returned Farley. ‘‘I care a great deal.” Fraser 
marched quickly to the window, and stared out upon the roadway, 
t “If she heard,” he said, ‘‘the mischief’s done. I beg your 

ay a 1 tant ” 
pordon, Forley. I hope t! ey didn’t hear. 

“That’s past hoping for,” Farley answered, angrily. ‘‘I take it 
ill of you, Fraser. I sympathise with you, and I think that you 
have been shamefully served, but hang it all, man, you can’t go 
bawling your wrongs into the ears of all the world.” 

‘“*I beg your pordon, Forley,” said Fraser, with unusual 
humility. “I’m as sorry as aman canbe, Ye’re a good fellow, 
and I’m sorry to have annoyed ye. I am, indeed. I'll take the 
whole thing upon meself, and for the present I think I’d better be 
going. It'll not be comfortable for me to be here. For yew, 
1 mean.” 

“IT don’t think it will,” Farley admitted, accepting Fraser’s 
proffered hand, 

“Ve can just explain me going how ye loike,” said Fraser. 

“Tm going to avoid making any more row in your house, old 
man, but lll find means to spoil Mr, O’Rourke’s game all 
the same.” 

“Vou do yourself an injustice, Fraser,” said the other, ‘You 
area better man than you thiak yourself just now. It’s natural to 
be angry.” 

“ Ves,” said Fraser. ‘It’s natural to be angry, and I am angry. 
Qi,” he continued, striking himself upon the breast to emphasise 
the declaration, ‘am not wun of your milk-and-water Christians, 
Ye won't catch me turning the other cheek, Austin Farley. O71 
regyard it as a public juty to damage that man as much as I know 
how. Oi’ll stamp him out as remorselessly as I would any other 
voyper that intraded his loathsome image on me path,” 

“© You'll think better of it,” said Farley. 

“Will 1?” demanded Fraser. 

“Yes, yes. Takea litle time, and you'll think better of it.” 

“6Tf I dew think better of it I'll let ye know,” said Fraser 
sardonically. “ But whether I think better or worse, I'll think. 
Tl think of nothing else, begorra. The little widow’s not heard 
the last of me. Just remember what I tell ye. She’s not heard 
the las! of me.” ‘This statement was delivered at the hall door, 
which Farley opened. “All the same,” added Fraser, “I beg 
ye to believe that I am devilish sorry if I’ve caused ye the sloightest 
discomfort. I'll contrive to worry Mr. O’Rourke without worrying 
anybody else more than need be, please God !” 

With this final declaration Fraser went away, and Farley returned 
to his study, not altogether caring to face his wife’s visitor just then. 
Ife was deeply, even bitterly, grieved about O’Rourke, but he was 
not one of those people who find it their mission to punish trans- 
gressors. Even when people trod upon him his chief desire was to 
mect them no more. This desire was not born of cowardice, but 
was compounded of three ingredients, the largest being good-nature, 
the next indolence, and the Jast disdain. He could not easily feel 
disdainful of O’Rourke just yet, and was conscious in fact of little 
more than sorrow that a man he had known and believed in so long 
should have so completely thrown away his self-esteem. Until now 
Farley had stoutly refused to believe Lucy's dishonouring suspicions 
of his friend. But to know of his perfidy in one way was to be sure 
about it in another. 

Swiftly as Farley had managed to interfere between Fraser and 
Mrs. Spry, the lady had found time to be astonished. She looked at 
Lucy with an aggrieved and almost frightened air as the host and his 
visitor left the room together. 

. “T thought,” she said, ‘‘that Mr. Fraserand Mr. O’ Rourke were 
friends.” ‘This seemed to demand an answer, but Lucy had none 
ready for the ‘moment. ‘‘Iave they quarrelled?” asked the 
widow. 

isk Mr. O'Rourke has used Mr. Fraser very badly,” Lucy answered. 
O’Rourke’s wickedness had grown to such dimensions in her eyes 
that it was nothing less than a duty to speak out. ‘* Mr. Fraser 
has only discovered it to-day, and is very much disturbed by it.” 


‘Why wouldn't I 
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‘Mr. O'Rourke has treated him badly?” asked Mrs. Spry, in 
tremulous dismay. ‘How? What has he done?” : 

“He has written a shamefully cruel article about him, and 
has had it printed in one of the Irish newspapers. The bad part 
of it is that he has always professed to be such a friend of Mr. 
Fraser’s.” : ? . 

This did not look nearly so dreadful to the little widow as it 
looked to Lucy. She heard it with a sense of relief. She knew 
how clever Elector was—she always thought of him as Hector now 
—and of course if he wrote articles against anybo ly he would make 
them very crushing. Equally of course, since Hector had written 
acainst Mr. Fraser, Mr. Fraser had deserved it. Whatever ILector 
did in that way was certain to be right. But on their reflections 
burst Fraser's voice, as clearly audible there as in the room in which 
he spoke. kd 

““There’s no bigger blagyard living than that same IIector 
O’Rourke, and by the Holy, she shall know it.” 

Who should know it? Herself? And if so, who had betrayed 
her secret? And what was there for her to know! Mrs. Spry 
arose from her seat, and stood with palpitating heart and clasped 
hands. : } 

“What does he mean?” she asked, turning her frightened face 
on Lucy. The little widow was not at all the sort of woman who 
could keep a secret under conditions so disturbing as these. ‘‘ How 
dare he say such things?” Then feeling that she had_ betrayed a 
keener interest in Mr. O’Rourke than she had a right to show in her 
companion’s eyes, she blushed and hid her face. This only served 
if possible to make things clearer, and Lucy was sorry for her. It 
was only too evident that the wicked and designing Patriot had 
caught the tender little simpleton in his toils. ae 

“*T am very sorry that you should be distressed, said Lucy 
kneeling by her. Mrs. Spry had fallen back into a chair, her plump 
little hands half hid her hot cheeks, and a bright tear or two stole 


‘through her fingers. : 
“It’s very distressing,” said Mrs. Spry, “to hear such things 


about anybody you respect.” : : : 

Lucy would very willingly have told her that it was impossible to 
respect Mr. O’Rourke, but then such a declaration was clearly out 
of the question. It was a wicked and a shameful thing that the mer- 
cenary Patriot should have taught the simpleton to care for him, 
and Lucy was angrier with him now than she had ever been. 

“ Tr’s all the worse for me,” Mrs. Spry continued, sobbing a li:tle 
in her agitation, and groping blindly for her handkerchief with one 
hand whilst she covered her eyes with the other. ‘‘It’s all the 
worse for me, because I respect Mr. O’Rourke so highly. We are 
going—” then she paused, and pressed her eyes with a per‘umed 
morsel of lace and cambric—‘* we're going—to be—married.” 

“You are going to marry Mr. O'Rourke?” asked Lucy gently. 
She had feared it all along, but she was none the less grieved and 
indignant now that she knew it. She kept the emotions separate, 
reserving the indignation for the wicked Patriot and the grief for the 
victim of his wiles. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Spry, ‘we were going to be married. It’s a 
secret at present.” She was still pressing the scented trifle of lace 
and cambric to her eyes. ‘‘ I was going to tell you about it; but I 
didn’t tell anybody at Houfoy, not even Angela Butler, because it 
seemed so sudden.” 

And then and there, being full of her theme, she began to tell all 
about it, Lucy kneeling on a little tabouret beside her, with her 
hands upon the pretty widow’s chair. The little woman was so 
proud and honoured, and so shy at her own delight, that, but for 
the Patriot’s defection, her listener would have found the narrative 
altogether delightful. As it was, it filled her with pity and anger. 
But at least there was one good thing in itall. This enzagement 
would put an end to Miss Batler’s troubles, and to the sulierings of 
her too silent and chivalric lover. 

The quiet dinner was not so great a success as it might have been 
if Fraser had chosen another moment for his discovery of O’ Rourke’s 
unfaithfulness to friendship ; but it passed off more comfortably 
than Austin had expected. He was deluged, poor man, with the 
whole history when Mrs. Spry had taken her leave, and he was 
solemnly bound to secresy. 

“You won't tell, Austin? Give me your solemn promise you will 
tell nobody.” 

“*My dear child,” said Austin almost fretfully, “how could I 
tell? Whom could I tell? Is it in the slightest degree probable 
that I shall tell?” 

‘“* But you won't tell, will you?” 

‘* My dear,” he answered, recognising the necessity of a downright 
promise, without which no woman worthy of the name could 
possibly be contented in such a case, ‘‘I vow, protest, and declare, 
par mes diewx, that I will neither tell nor hint to any living 
creature, or by any ambiguous giving out will note that I know 
aught of this. And what so poor a man as Hamlet is, may do, to 
express his love and friending for you, God willing, shall not 
lack.” 

“ But seriously and truly, Austin.” 

** Seriously and truly, and devoutly. Sad brow and true man.” 

Comforted by this assurance Lucy left him to his pipe, and 
running upstairs to his study, turned up the lamp at his writing 
desk, and hastily wrote a note to I’raser. 


**Dear Mr. Fraser,” ran the note, ‘‘you are so old a friend 
of Mr. Maskelyne’s that [ am sure I can ask you to take the trouble 
to do him a kindness. You may tell him (casually, if you please) 
that Mr. O’Rourke is engaged to be married. Iam not at liberty 
to mention the lady’s name—ar.t you are not at liberty to guess at 
zy but it is not Miss Butler, 

** Yours very truly, 
* Lucy FARLEY.” 


When she had enveloped this letter, had directed it to Fraser’s 
private address, and had despatched one of the maids with it to the 
postal pillar hard by, she went to bed with a clear conscience. 
Some good might come out of that poor_little American widow’s 
misfortune after all. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Far ey and Dobroski had encountered more than once since the 
novelist’s return to London. ‘They were in most things as wide 
asunder as the poles, but here and there they had touch of each 
other. Each was curious about the other, and desirous to know and 
to understand. As a general thing people who are as widely 
separated as these two by nature do not meet at all. They were 
both dreamers, but they dreamed different dreams. Dobroski 
dreamed of immediate chaos as the mother of all future good, and 
Farley of a slow first stirring of the sap of the great human tree, and 
a mere beginning of leafage in some age so far distant as to seem 
astronomic rather than mundane. ‘To the mind of Dobroski the 
last experiment but one had resulted in failure, and all human tools 
must be wrathfully broken in pieces. To Farley’s mind the human 
race stood at the mere beginning of things. 

This difference of character made their intercourse piquant. They 
rarely agreed with each other, but Farley saw more and more how 
nobly single-minded and unselfish, how patient and heroic Dobroski 
was in spite of the fretfulness and impatience of his political creed, 
and Dobroski recognised in him a warmth of heart so unaffected and 
a faith in the human future so deeply rooted that he could but love 
the man who held them both. ee 
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In his occasional encounters with Dobroski the novelist met queef 
people. He was profoundly interested by a personage of whom 
Dobroski always spoke as ‘‘the good Brenner,” a swarthy man, 
with coal-black eyes and snowy hair and beard, who loved the old 
anarchist as a dog might have done, though he himself was full of 
quick and passionate thought. Then, again, he was interested in, 
and a good deal exercised by one Frost, an Irish-American with a 
shifty eye, in whose loyalty Dobroski had great faith. Yet again 
there was one Vroblewskoff, who to Austin’s mind was wholly a 
rozue, or should have been, to judge him by his countenance. ‘I his 
same Vroblewskof was a high favourite with Dobroski, and 
expressed for him an intense and unalterable devotion. Austin 
thought the fat-cheeked, red-headed, spectacled Pole a rascal, an 
had much the same kind of instinctive dislike for him as he had felt 
for that fellow Zeno. ‘That fellow Zeno” had considerably increased 
Austin’s belief in his owa power of character reading, for he had 
actually turned out to ke what Austin had always thought him. Bat 
the novelist was too reasonable a man and too much experienced to 
be permanently led away Ly a solitary success. His general opinion, 
however, was that Frost and Vroblewskoff were a worthless pair, 
probably living on Dobroski in some way, or hoping to live on him 
at the least. : - 

The novelist’s general creed being Patience, and the anarch-st’s 
Impatience, each formed a capital study for the other. To Fariey 
Dobroski typified the capital error of human nature, and the elder 
man knew it, and indeed heard it sometimes, and retaliated in 
complete good faith and good temper. ee ; 

One day at luncheon, a week alter Mrs. Spry’s visit, Austin was 
a trifle snappish and ill-humoured, and, as was his way at such 
times, was half angry and half tickled at his own pettishness, 

“* Austin,” said his wife, ‘you are working too hard. I sce the 
signs, and I know them. All work and no play makes Austin a 


bear.” 
“Papa isn’t a bear,” said Austin the younger, who was at the 


table ; ‘ Papa’s a gentleman.” . 

‘Cupid to the rescue!” said Austin the elder, laughing. The 
boy fell from his seat, made a dive beneath a sofa, and produced a 
limp and battered indiarubber figure, which he set upon the talne 
with an air of triumph. 

“That is a bear,” said the discerning child. 

“Yes, darling,” said mamma, covering indiscretion with 
diplomacy, “that is a beautiful bear. You may run away and play 
with it.” The boy disappeared, carrying the indiarubber bear w.tn 
him, and his mother, having bidden him farewell with nods aad 
smiles, returned to her charge. ‘‘ You are overworking yoursel’, 
Austin. Go out and walk. It is a lovely day.” 

‘T hate an objectless walk,” said Austin, grumpily. 

“Go and see somebody,” urged his wile. ‘‘Go and see som: 
body in whom you can be interested. Go and call upon Mr. 
Dobroski.” 

“'That’s an idea,’’ returned Austin. 
like Mr. Dobroski.” 

“‘He interests you and amuses you,”’ said Lucy. 
him.” 

“‘T have been thinking about it. 
minutes than I may find by searching for a month. 
Dobroski.” 

The careful wife set out his clothes for him, and hovered in the 
dining-room and the hall, clothes’ brush in hand, until he 
descended. Then she ran upstairs for his forgotten gloves and 
hanikerchief, and found his umbrella, and brushed him down. 

‘©You worthless and incapable old man,” she said, with a 
delightful pretence of severity.‘ What would you have done, if I 
had never undertaken to take care of you?” 

“‘T was not born to go scatheless through the world,” sail he. 
‘*T was safe to be caught by somebody.” 

She laughed, and kissed him, standing on tiptoe to do it, and then 
ran upstairs to watch him from the bedroom windows, until he was 
out of sight. He gave her a pleasant, affectionate thought or two, 
and then went back to his book. Its visionary people and wants 
were with him all the way, and even when at the end of an hour's 
walk he found himself confronting the housemaid at Dobroski's 
door, he had to rouse himself to remember how he came there, and 
for whom he had to ask. 

Dobroski was at home, and came forward with both hands out- 
stretched to meet him. 

“You are welcome, sir. Iam pleased to see you. T have been 
thinking muca of our last talk together. I want to convert you.” 

“You told me along while ago that you were hopeless of that,” 
said Austin, ‘*And Iam not here—this afternoon at least—to be 
converted. I want to ask your help.” 

“‘In what way can I help you?” asked Dobroski. 

Tam writing a book,” returned the novelist, blushing a littte, 
and fidgetting with his gloves. ‘‘ She story, though mainly carrie 
on in England, takes me abroad—to Kussia, I have been readiag 
for months to get what [ want, but I do not seem to breathe the 
Russian atmosphere. I miss the feel of what I want to du. Ant 
IT have an idea of which Iam not quite certain. I should like to 
lay it before you, and to ask your opinion about it.” 

‘*T am wholly at your service,” said Dobroski. 
lit a cigarette, and disposed himself to listen. 

‘Let me begin with the incident,” said Farley nervously. ‘f You 
will see the better then on what points I stand in need of advice. 
The thing began in my mind out of some mock heroic nonsense I 
was talking to my wile on the night on which you found my boy in 
the wood at Janenne, and brought him home to us.” 

** Ves?” said Dobroski, with an attentive smile. 

‘1 fancy,” Austin continued, ‘‘ that your presence in Janenne 
had something to do—probably a great deal to do—with the idea 
itself, and it has seemed a sort of insolence to bring it to you, or | 
would have asked you earlier about it.” 

“* Llow an insolence ?” asked the old man. 

“Why,” said Farley, with an awkward laugh; ‘I am conscious 
of having used you as a figure to hang another man’s dress on. But 
you will forgive that ?” 

‘*Let me hear, and I will tell you,” said Dobroski, almost gaily. 

**You must understand, then, that the central figure of my story 
is an elderly Russian noble ee 

There was a ring at the front door, and Austin stopped. 

“Go on,” said Dobroski. ‘* An elderly Russian noble?” 

“When the story opens he is an exile from his native land. He 
has identified himself with the popular aspirations, has joined him- 
self with the revolutionary party, the plots of his friends have been 
detected, and he has escaped with his life.” 

‘One moment!” said Dobroski, raising a hand. 
there? Come in!” 

The door opened, and Mr. VroblewskoT entered. Ie bowed to 
Farley, and took Dobroski’s extended hand in his own with deep 
reverence of manner. 

“*Sit down,” said Dobroski to the new-comer. ‘Go on, Mr. 
Farley.” 

“We will talk of this another time,” returned Farley, blushing 
anew. 

** No, no,” cried Dobroski. 

“Permit me to retire,” said 
evidently in the way. I see it, and feel it. 
things to speak of, dear respected sir.” 

‘*No, no,” said Austin ; ‘‘not at all.” 

“Vroblewskoff knows as much as I,” broke in Dobroski, 


“But I thought you didn’t 
“Go and see 


IIe can tell me more in ten 
Ill go and see 


Ile rolled and 


“Who is 


** Let us talk of it now. Go on.” 
Vroblewskoff, rising. ‘*IT am 
You have private 
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smilingly. Tell your tale to both of us. ILis advice will Le of as 
much use as mine.” 

Austin had felt some difficulty in bringing his unfeathered bantling 
to Dobroski alone, and his shyness had already hurried him into 
saying things he would rather have left unsaid. The new-comer’s 

resence disconcerted him altogether. 

“©T know Lam ade ¢vop,” said the polite Vroblewskoff. 
me to withdraw.” 

‘* My good sir, no,” said Dobroski, and the polite Vroblewskoff, 
who had risen to go, sat down again. ‘‘Let us both hear -your 
story, Mr. Farley. A distinguished Russian had allied himself 
to the party of revolution, and tled te save his life. Ile came to 
England ?” 

“Yes,” said Austin, not caring to prolong the contest, but caring 
almost as little to tell his tale be.ore Mr. Vroblewskoff, with whom 
he felt always completely out of sympathy. ‘*Ile came to England. 
There,” he continued, ‘* he imagined himself to be safe, but he was 
the repository of many secrets, and the Russian Government would 
have given much to have him in their hands.” 

« Asthey would you, sir,” said Vroblewskoff, with a half-facetous 
respectfulness, ‘* and even me.” 

“A spy,” continued Austin, ‘Sa spy in the Russian service, a 
Greek, acunning, unscrupulous, and fearless rascal, determines upon 
the noble’s arrest.” 

Mr. Vroblewskoff changed the position of his chair, and brought 
his face into deep shadow. ms 

‘¢}e racks his mind in vain for a plan by which the anarchist can 
be induced to return to his native country. At length he hits upon 
ascheme. He is personally unknown to his intended victim. He 
comes to England, feigns a profound sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary cause, secures an introduction to the anarchist, and becomes 
intimate with him.” 

Farley was telling his story with his eyes upon the carpet of the 
room, as if he were reading something oe Dobroski lay back 
idly in his chair, looking towards the ceiling and smoking with an 
attentive and listening look. Vroblewskotf, who wore a light- 
coloured, light-textured’ overcoat, sat with his right hand thrust 
carelessly in the breast of it. The right hand—though neither of 
his companions guessed as much—passed between the buttons of the 
respectable frock-coat Mr. Vroblewskoff wore, and held the butt of 
a revolver there. The course the talk was taking seemed to Mr. 
Vroblewskoff to have a turning towards suspicion of himself, and 
that was a matter on which he had a right to be sensitive. 

“* When the Greek has once secured an intimacy with the Russian 
he makes a journey to Calais. ‘There he hires two rooms, which he 
furnishes in precise imitation of his rooms in London. He goes on 
to Vienna, and there hires two other rooms, and again furnishes in 
precise imitation of his rooms in London. He then returns to 
London, and explaining his absence by any pretence you choose to 
fancy, renews his intimacy with his victim. He invites the victim 
to dinner, and he drugs him. One of his accomplices is a doctor. 
The unconscious man is driven to the railway station in a well- 
appointed carriage, and is lifted into a sleeping-waggon. The 
doctor attends him. The poor gentleman is being carried to his 
native air as a last resort, and the doctor is most sedulous in his 
watchfulness. Je hovers about him as he is carried to the steamer. 
He watches him across. A second well-appointed carriage meets 
the conspirators and their victim at Calais. ‘The drugged man 
awakes in due time, and looking about him finds himself surrounded 
by the objects on which he closed his eyes. The same pictures 
hang upon the walls. The same ornaments decorate the mantel- 
piece. The same furniture is disposed about him in the same 
positions. Ie recognises the gentlemen with whom he dined. They 
bend over him in tender concern. Ile has been ill, but he knows 
that one of his friends is a medical man—a man of the highest 
repute, he has been told. Te is advised to lie still and repose 
himself. Ie is able in a little while to take nourishment. The 
object of his abduction is not to kill him, but to hand him over 
with all the secrets which he only can reveal. His life is precious 
to his captors. When he is sufficiently recovered to endure a 
secund dose without danger he is drugged anew. ‘Try this 
composing draught, dear sir, You will be quite well to-morrow.’ 
And then the well-appointed carriage, the sleeping-waggon, the 
railway journey, the awaking to the familiar faces and the familiar 
pictures on the wall, the partial recovery, the composing draught, 
and all da capo. Finally, he is landed in Russian territory, and 
is arrested.” 

Dobroski had listened to all this with an attentive air, but Mr. 
Vroblewskoff had heard it with a watchfulness altogether catlike. 
His keen look dwelt alternately on Dobroski and Farley, and 
their absorption gave him ample time and chance to examine 
them closely. 

‘6 Ves?” said Dobroski, 
enough to seem to demand an answer to his speech. 
simple and ingenious enough. What of it? * 

“© On the face of it,” returned Farley, ‘‘an arrest so made would 
be a violation of international law ?” 

“‘ Evidently,” returned Dobroski, changing his attitude and 
looking at the novelist with: a smile which seemed charged with 
meaning. p 

“Tf any servant of Russia took upon himself to carry such a 
plan into execution, and succeeded in it, would his Government 
accept the risk of detaining the man?” : 

“What do you say to that, Vroblewskoff?” asked Dobroski, 
turning upon his guest. , ; 

“‘T have not altogether understood, dear sir,” said Vroblewskoff. 
“Is it history? Is ita discovered plot? Has it happened? Is it 
feared that it will happen?” : 

“Neither,” said Austin, speaking with considerable repugnance, 
and feeling more ill at ease than ever in the presence of this 
unexpected and unwelcome auditor. “It is merely an invention, 
It is a part of the plan of a book I am writing. A novel. 

‘“‘Sir,” cried, Mr. Vroblewskoff, rising to his feet, ‘‘do not 
write that book.” 

“Why not?” 
yehemence. . : 

‘Oh, sir, put no such tool as that in Muscovite hands! Put no 
such thought as that in Muscovite hearts! If that thing has not 
Leen done it is only because they have not seen their way to do it. 
Jo not show them such a way. Do not set a trained and cunning 
intellect to work to devise plans fer that devilish police. Ah, dear 
sir !”—-he turned to Dobroski—‘‘ your friends must not imperil 
your safety.” ae 

““ My good Vroblewskoff !” said Dobroski, with his mournful and 
affectionate smile. ‘* Write your book, Mr. Farley, with | no fear 
of my amiable companion’s fears. You ask me,—Would Russia do 
such a thing as you have described? I tell you,—She would do 
anything for her own profit. If the thing were well done, _the 
victim would disappear—simply -and absolutely. No inquiries 
would unearth him.” p 

“le would never be heard of more,” cried Vroblewskoff, with 
new vehemence, ‘* Youconfess it. You admit it. Sucha scheme 
made public—sown broadcast in a book! Great God! It is 
intolerable. It is horrible, It is terrible.” . 

Even whilst he'stood declaiming there, a vivid hope was burning 
within him, and the thought was in his mind, 

‘If I could frighten the fool from writing such a tale I should 
have a// the credit to myself.” 


(To be continued) 


* Permit 


when Farley’s pause had lasted long 
«* The plan is 


asked Austin, a little startled by the other’s 


THE GRAPHIC 


Mrs. Emrty PrrirFer is a poet; naturally, therefore, in her 
‘Flying Leaves from Kast and West ” (Field and Tuer; Simpkin, 
Marshall ; London. Scribner ; New York), she has a good deal to 
say about the Parthenon, and Alkamenes, and the discoveries 
at Olympia (which she belittles), and about Plato’s low view of 
woman, so strange in the ccuntryman of him who imagined 
Antigone. Her interview with Mesdames Midhat Pasha stirs her to 
fierce wrath; indeed, so eager is she to get rid of the Turk, ‘‘ bag 
and baggage,” that she would burn down his quarter of Constan- 
tinople, were it not that the caged birds would suffer in the flames. 
Lesser Asia seemed to her the Paradise which, so long ago, 
Ulerodotus found it; she is struck with the richness of its soil; we 
trust it may be long before the ‘‘ pioneer of civilisation” looks on 
that soil with her eyes. In the West she is on still oftener trodden 
ground. Mormonism she finds as abominable as Islam ; not all the 
graces of Mrs. Eliza Snow can shake her verdict. On the Pacific 
border she gets a good deal of knocking about, for which she is 
compensated at Boston. Iler remarks on the sing-song, ‘‘not the 
intonation venerable as the heirloom of the Pilgrim Fathers, but 
the twang common to uncultivated English wherever found, and so 
incongruous whenitissues from the lips of delicately-clothed women ;” 
on the scenery of the Rockies ; on American children ; on the scant 
courtesy shown to women by their fellow-travellers—an Irishman being 
the only man who, on one of her voyages, behaved as a man should ; 
and on that humbug of humbugs, ‘‘ the aristocracy of merit,” have 
a freshness which piove the possibility of writing something new on 
a very hackneyed theme. Mrs, Vfeiffer is never harsh in her 
judgments ; but she cannct see that America has done much 
towards solving the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
problem ; while ‘‘ the selfishly-calculated limitation of offspring, the 
iniquitous jobbery, the cynical tolerance of foul play, &c.,’ are 
counts in a too true indictment. 

Our gratitude to the Corporation for the noble way in which they 
did for ‘‘ Burnham Beeches”’ (Rider) what they had just done for 
Epping Forest will be increased by reading Mr. F. G. Heath’s 
daintily illustrated booklet. In his appendix he tells the story of 
the intended sale, and is not a little proud that his protests in various 
newspapers helped to save this bit of old woodland, as they also 
helped to save a threatened corner of Victoria Park. 

“ Tt seems strange for ‘‘ A Popular Technical Dictionary of Com- 
mercial and General Information ” (John Hogg) to omit /77eze and 
laver, while giving grogram and fucus. Laver, however, though not 
unknown in London ‘* Devonshire dairies,” is a West Country pro- 
duct; and frieze, once largely exported, used to go to Spain and 
Italy as say (Sada de Irlanda), which Mr, Blakely does give. For a 
hook in which Vix de Fimes and waka-jana jostle such common- 
place words as vévegar and zebra, the only justification is its being 
handy. which dictionaries likely to contain waka-jana certainly 
are not. Appended are the weights and measures of most countries. 

Professor Wallace is quite right. Most agricultural text-books 
are either half padding, or, being written by men who have failed 
to make farming pay, they are dangerously incorrect. “‘ Farm Live 
Stock” (Oliver and Boyd), on the contrary, is just what such a 
book ought to be—clear, concise, and, to judge from those parts 
which we can test by experience, absolutely free from errors. On 
sheep and their ailments, including the Loupin’ Ill, there.is a deal 


of compressed information ; horses are more summarily dealt with,” 


their diseases being left to the vet. We heartily recommend this 


compendious little book. 

Mr. Walter Rye leads off the ‘Popular County History” series with 
A listoryof Norfolk” (Elliot Stock). It could not have been put into 
better hands. Mr. Rye has long proved, as Editor of the Norfolk 
Antiquarian Miscellany, that all research connected with the county 
is for him a labour of love. We wish his chapter on folk-lore was 
a little longer. Norfolk, prosaic county though it is, has super- 
stitions enough to warrant him in extending his list. For instance, 
something like his ‘ Carriage-and-four ghost” belongs to Hillboro’, 
where are the ruins of a once richly-endawed Walsingham pilgrims’ 
chapel. Mr. Rye traverses John Kemble’s theory about the lermi- 
nation zzgas,; and (as readers of the Atheneum know) he has 
his own views on ‘‘the early Danes,” who, he thinks, had occupied 
five-sixths of the county defore Roman times. We should have liked 
more about the splendid Marshland churches (North Walton is, 
of course, a clerical error); but the book is on the whole so satis- 
factory, that we can only hope the rest of the series will be up to 
its level. 

Women nowadays are so generally invading men’s departments, 
that men naturally attempt reprisals. Ilitherto we have connected 
the dressmaker’s and sentimental upholsterer’s Histories with ladies 
of the Agnes Strickland school ; but the Rev. A. G, L’Estrange has 
proved that he can do that kind of work just as well. In “The Palace 
and the Hospital” (Hurst and Blackett) he has plenty of scope, for 
Greenwich was the favourite Palace of Henry VIII., the most 
expensively attired of all our Kings, not excepting ‘the finest 
gentleman in Europe.” To Henry at Greenwich over 150 pages 
are devoted, and what with Aastz/idia, jousts, Mayings, hockings, 
“« popyngais,” we seem to bein one long Greenwich Fair. Now and 
then Mr. L’Estrange points a moral ; thus of Anne Boleyn, whom 
(in defiance of Sir H. Spelman and Miss Strickland) he calls a 
Kentish maiden (they say she was born at Blickling in Norfolk), he 
remarks: ‘fast manly women exercise a fascinating influence over 
some, but their marriages are seldom prosperous.” Of Henry he 
records the ugly fact that, while Anne was dying, he was reading to 
applauding courtiers the tragedy at which she and her brother had 
been unwise enough to smile; nor does he forget the old scandals 
about Cranmer’s marriages, nor the pay of figwrantes—‘‘a young 
damoysell that daunceth” gets 30/., beef costing a halfpenny a 
pound, and “a felow for eting of coles” only getting 6s. 8¢., which 
was also the fee of ‘ta Walshman that maketh rymes.” More to our 
taste is Mr. L’Estrange’s second volume, in which he brings in La 
Ifogue, Derry, Kidd and the Mocha Fleet, Captain Cook, the 
Mutiny at the Nore, Nelscn’s Death, the strange abuses (Mr. Ibbet- 
son, who had never been to sea in his li’e, worthily anticipated the 
Pinafore “ Ruler of the Queen’s Navee”), the Observatory, the 
Fair, and the fish dinners. : 

Mr. T. Baines has filled more than 350 pages with useful notes on 
the cultivation, &c., of ‘{Greenhouse and Stove Plants” (Murray), 
not forgetting such old favourites as the Globe amaranth. We wish 
he had oftener given the popular names, especially in the index, 
Ilow is a novice, for instance, to divine that “gold and silver 
ferns” must be looked for under f¢ez7s ? Sometimes, as in the case 
of Amherstia, a few words of history might have been added with 
advantage. In its own province the work seems thorough and 
comprehensive. : 

Mr, Annandale, editor of the new edition of “ Ogilvie,” has 
abridged that well-known work to a quarter of its bulk, and 
publishes the result as ‘‘A Concise Dictionary of the English 
‘Language ” (Blackie). It seems, indeed, a model of careful con- 
densation, and actually succeeds in retaining a good .deal of the 
encyclopzedic character of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.” Of course, 
in all dictionaries there are omissions, and we venture to suggest 
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that assafax might have been better spared than antefast, For 
etymology the compiler has gone to Skeat and Kluge. The notes 
on synonyms are valuable—more so than the pronunciation tables, 
in which Acowe/f is wanting and Arétas is sadly misleading. 

We may heartily accept Mr. C. Stone’s mottces ; and, believing 
with Pro‘essor Max Miller that ‘‘ there is no religion which does not 
contain some real and divine truth,” may try to act on King 
Piyudasi’s dictum ‘never to abuse the faith of anybody,” and yet 
we may decline to look on Krishna as a prototype of Christ. No 
doubt the pre-Mahomedan state of India, as described by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims of the sixth century, was highly cultured, for 
Mahomedanism brings with it a worse blight than that which the 
Germans attrilute to the Judaism of which it is an offshoot. No 
doubt, too, in early Indian literature there are abundant instances 
of chivalrous devotion to women; and the doctrines of ‘‘The 
Ancient Book of the Blessed One” have some points in common with 
so-called Evangelicalism. But when it comes to finding affinities 
between Christianity and the old faiths of Mexico and leru because 
in them the cross was a sacred symbol, and classing Quetzalcoatl 
with Krishna, 7.2, with the Hlindoo representative of Christ, we 
begin to think of the grounds on which the Welshman traced 
resemblances between Monmouth and Macedon. The story of 
Mandavya is curious ; but we cannot help suspecting that it proves 
the wide influence of Nestorian Christianity, while in the interview 
with King Yama it reminds us of the Hercules legend. As to 
Krishna, has Mr. Stone forgotten that tales which at first startled 
our early Sanskrit scholars were afterwards proved to be quite 
modern—forged by Brahmins who had read the Gospels? Very 
interesting though it is, ‘‘ Christianity before Christ » (Triibner) 
proves nothing except the abundant research of its author. We 
knew already that foreshadowings of sacred truths must be expected, 
more or less, all the world over; and, if Mr. Stone prefers to call 
them ‘strange resemblances” and ‘weird prototypes,” so far no 
one has‘a right to find fault with him. : 

We inadvertently omitted to state that Mr. C. C. Cotterill’s 
Suggested Reforms in Public Schools” is published by Messrs. 
Blackwood. 


in his latest novel, ‘The Luck of the Darrells ” (3 vols.: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.). No doubt this will be by many regarded 
in its favour. There is certainly a very refreshing absence of puns, 
his stock of which we cordially hope Mr. Payn has exhausted, and 
the writer has given himself and his readers a pleasant rest from those 
high ane which always seemed to involve so much labour. 
Nevertheless it is not gratifying to find, these elements being 
deducted, how little he has given us on the present occasion to 
make up for the loss of them. The story leads up to the wreck of 
an excursion steamer, which is exceedingly well described. But the 
prefatory matter is much too long, while the purpose of the love- 
complication, namely, to require that particular solution, is too 
obvious, while the exact nature of the solution is visible to the reader 
much too far beforehand. Moreover, the characters fit much too 
mechanically into their calculated holes, the construction being 
too neat to be natural, and the whole process most: inartistically 
revealed. The most telling character is Colonel Darrell, a per- 
sonification of loveable selfishness, who contains many elements 
of originality, but unfortunately removes himself from the world 
and the novel just when he promises to become really interesting. 
Altogether, ‘‘The Luck of the Iarrells” is more conventional 
and commonplace a stery than Mr, l’ayn is in the habit of writing. 

The tale appearing ‘in Messrs. Cassell’s ‘* Rainbow Series,” 
under the title of “As It Was Written: a Jewish Musician’s Story,” 
by Sydney Luska, demands special and prominent notice, by reason 
of its remarkable imaginative power. No doubt it owes some of 
its inspiration, so far as form and general character are concerned, 
to “ Called Back,” which has become more or less responsible for 
so little that is good, and so much that is bad or indifferent. The 
present story belongs very decidedly to the first and smallest 
category. Indeed, it is hard to see why, had it had the fortune to 
be the first in its field, it should not have equally taken the world 
by storm ; for it is equally imaginative, at least equally strong, and 
beyond all question superior in literary and constructive skill. 
Its flavour is frankly and uncompromisingly supernatural, the 
interest turning upon a man’s being possessed, bodily and spiritually, 
by the influence of a curse of which he has never heard, any more 
than of the circumstances that led to its being uttered. The 
fantastic element is heightened by two methods—by a judicious 
contrast with matters of every-day realism, and by its more appro- 
priate musical atmosphere, wherein, of course, it is competent for 
fancy to work with more freedom than in any other. If this bea 
first work, it is impossible to judge how far a story of this nature 
may be a happy accident, or how far it shows promise of power to 
continue a vein that is in most cases worked out very quickly. 
Meanwhile the readers will be very few who, having once taken up 
this story, can lay it down until it is finished ; and the later 
in the evening it is read the more fascinating it will prove. 

“A Girton Girl,” the title of a novel by Mrs. Annie Edwardes 
(3 vols., Bentley and Son), is well calculated to attract attention, 
life in a really feminine alma mater not having yet found its way 
into fiction. Those who take it up from this point of expectation 
will therefore be sadly disappointed to discover that the girl in 
question never goes to Girton except in intention, which a happy 
marriage, prefaced by the inevitable misunderstanding, prevents 
from being fulfilled. “Indeed, misunderstanding is the theme of the 
novel, between both married and unmarried people. The former 
victims of the too hackneyed process are in this case the more 
interesting, though the circumstances of the narrowly escaped wreck 
of their happiness create very little sympathy. The husband of a 
transcendantly beautiful girl, whom he loves taithfully in his heart, 
plays with fire in the person of an elderly and unattractive flirt ; and 
a letter, the loss of which caused the Girton girl’s misunderstanding, 
and referred to a different matter, falls into the hands of the 
neglected wife, who wrongly imagines it to be addressed to her 
husband, and to be evidence of something wrong. It is perhaps 
impossible, even in fiction, to exaggerate the blunders that take place 
in connection with letters; but fiction has duties to probability 
which fact has not, and an unlikely anecdote hardly provides 
material enough for a novel in three volumes. The story is well 
written ; the choice of Guernsey for a portion of its scene provides 
some fresh local interest; and on the whole the novel commends 
itself, beyond the average, to all who still care to learn how easi'y 
misunderstandings can be brought about, and how easily they can 
be settled by an ordinarily skilful writer, 

‘* An Original Belle,” by E. P. Roe (Ward, Lock, and Co.), is a 
really interesting and exciting tale, in the popular shilling form, of 
the Americdn Civil War, the New York riots supplying a really 
thrilling feature. ‘he most prominent male character affords a 
piece of original portraiture—that of an ‘exceptionally strong nature 
placed under circumstances that assuredly tax it to the uttermost. 
He submits to be considered a coward, even by the woman he 
loves, rather than break an unfortunate promise. Happily for him, 
however, events compel him to appear in his true colours, The 
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"‘lclle,” also, who gives the story its title, has some real pretension 
to the originality claimed for her. She has the enviable art of 
turning all her lovers into her friends and the friends of one another, 
and of making them consciously the better and happier for having 
failed to win her—and all this although she starts as a coquette of 
the first order. The principal value of the story lies, however, as 
we have suggested, in its pictures of the war, given from the 
Northern standpoint, but doing ample and equal justice to the 
courage and devotion shown on both sides, Moreover, it 1s free 
from exaggeration, and is accordingly instructive as well as 
exciting. It is in every way adapted for the rising generation of 
novel readers, no less than for their elders. 

“The Hunger-Pastor,” by William Raabe, translated from the 
German by Amold (2 vols.: Chapman and Hall), contains, at the 
outset, many pleasant and interesting studies of humble lie ina 
small German country town. ‘The rest becomes misty and vague, 
and affords a good deal of wearisome reading relieved by occasional 
passages and strokes of kindly humour. The translation is often 
queer; as, for instance, when it attempts to represent the German 
of uneducated people by a strange jumble of Cockney English, 
American English, Negro American, anda dialect invented by the 
translator. It is a pily that the excellent passages the work con- 
tains should be buried away under so much Jumber, 


SS ee 
PROPOSED DIAGONALLY PERFORATED 
STAMPS 


TurosE who are old enough to remember the introduction of 
postage stamps will also recollect that unless a pair of seissors was 
handy the separation of a sing!e stamp from its fellows on the sheet 
was a troublesome business, often leading to mutilation, At length 
some clever person came forward, Sloper, we believe, was the name 
(no relation to the celebrated ‘* Ally”? of that ilk), and said: “* Why 
not punch the divisions between the stamps full of holes?” The 
Department adopted the suggestion, and paid the inventor 4,000/., 
which had been offered as a reward to any one who would remedy 
the evil. Mr, C. B. Har- 
ness, Managing Director 
of the Medical Battery Com- 
pany, Limited, 52, Oxford 
Street, now comes forward with 
a sugzestion of a somewhat similar 
character. Ile proposes (as shown 
in our illustration) that the ordinary 
penny stamp should be perforated dia- 
gonally, and that either triangle should 
be available for use as a halfpenny stamp. 
The necessity of carrying two sorts of stamps will thus be obviated. 
At present, people often put a penny stamp on a newspaper, in 
default of having the lower-priced article at hand. Care, however, 
must be taken, if the improvement should be adopted, that both 
halves of the perforated stamp are defaced by the Post-office clerks, 
or unscrupulous persons will make the undefaced part do duty 


another time. 


— 
ST. - KILDA 

THE Island of St. Kildais probably the most inaccessible spot 
under the sceptre of Queen Victoria. The wild west winds lave 
made communication with it during the greater part of the year far 
less practicable than if it were a lonely islet in the centre of the 
Pacific Ocean. It is not much more than twelve hours’ steaming 
from Oban, and yet there are not more than two or three trips made 
to it by trading steamers in the course of each summer. And even 
so much as this is a novelty. It is only within recent years that 
steamers began to make even one trip to it in the season, and even 
in the height of summer the chances are against making a landing 
when the steamer arrives off the storm-beaten island. For St. Kilda 
lies a little to the west of the usual track taken by a great majority 
of the cyclonic storm-centres which come from the Atlantic, and 
therefore the full fury of the storms from the north-west is often felt 
there. It is therefore a spot which ought to have all the resources of 
civilisation within itself. Its harvests would need to be always 
bountiful and well secured, and its storm-swept coast should have 
at least one harbour where the fishing boats could find secure 
refuge. 

But there is no spot within our islands which is so liable to 
destructive storms, which sweep away the scanty harvest and 
wreck the boats—the sole means of enabling the islanders to send 
word to the mainland of their sorry plight. Such a destructive 
gale swept over the island on the 12th and 13th of September. 
The storm was severely felt in every part of the west and north-west 
of Scotland, but it fell heavily on St. Kilda, Their harvest, which 
was later than usual this season, was all destroyed, and their boats 
broken, so that the seventy-seven islanders had to face the coming 
winter with only a scanty supply of oatmeal, sent to them last year, 
and without the means of sailing across to the mainland, even though 
it should be calm enough to permit an open fishing-boat to live. 
But the people were at least fertile in expedient. They knew that 
the prevailing west winds would carry a message to some part of the 
Outer Hebrides; and so a letter was enclosed in a roughly con- 
structed boat, and the winds drifted it ashore in Ilarris. Other 
letters followed by similar modes of transmission, for the need of 
the people was pressing, and so relief was forwarded to them. But, 
as it happened, that relief arrived off the island on a Sunday. The 
people were all at church, and the stern old pastor who presides 
over them in allmatters, both civil and sacred, refused to allow a 
single pound of provisions to be landed till after midnight. The 
captain of the steamer was impatient to get away ; the sea was calm, 
but the chances were against its remaining still for another twelve 
hours. But it was no matter to the brave old Puritan; he had 
rather risk famine than import the food on the sacred day. And, as 
it happened, the sea continued calm, and St. Kilda got its winter 
stores, and yet did not break its Sabbath rest. 

The people who inhabit St. Kilda are, of course, all the world to 
themselves. They have not been legislated for by any Reform Bill, 
so they live quite outside the stirring times of election contests. 
They take no interest in who is out or who is in, and they are even 
indifferent as to the programme of the Tory democracy. But it 
would appear that they are not indifferent to the spread of cholera in 
Furope. And in this they are right, for the sanitary conditions of 
St. Kulda are far from perfect, and the health of the little commu- 
nity is far from robust, so that, if disease were carried to them from 
the mainland, it would more than decimate them. 

If it were possible to induce the people to forsake their dreary, 
comifortless island home in a body, it would be the best fortune that 
could befall them, for under no possible circumstances could St. 
Kilda ever become a place of resort, even for adventurous tourists, 
and life on the island must always be wretched, dull, and cheerless. 
But the West Highland crofter is tenacious of his home, even though 
it is only a filthy hovel, and in this respect the people of St. Kilda are 
like the rest of their neighbours in the Outer Hebrides. Even there, 
however, changes are coming which are altering the old stay-at-home 
habits of the people. More than one little islet in the north has of 
late seen the emigration of all, or nearly all, its inhabitants to mcre 
favoured shores, and there are indications that even in St. Kilda the 
wish to see the great world has been awakened in the minds of the 
people, and that the island may soon be left to the undisputed pos- 
Session of the gannets and seagulls, ALC, 
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Our four-footed friends have few more able advocates than Mr. 
Tarrison Weir, who sketches and relates their traits and charac- 
teristics with a true love of his subject. [lis pencil has lost none of 
its cunning in ‘‘ Animal Stories, Old and New (S. Low), but has 
rather developed a new comic spirit, with a touch of the clever 
French artist, Griset ; while the accompanying anecdotes are highly 
amusing. The dog fills most of the space—notice the life-like pose 
of the terrier watching for rats, a fit companion to the fine drawing 
of the cart-horse on another page—together with poor puss and her 
accomplishments, The child must be hard to please, indeed, who 
does not relish Mr. Weir’s book, nor the out-of-the-way scraps of 
natural history, held together with a thread of story, _by Olive 
Thorne Miller, as ‘ Queer Pets” (Griffith and Farran). Very queer 
pets, indeed, were some of these birds, beasts, and fishes, varying 
rom a barnacle to an oriole, and a praying mantis to an opossum, 
and possibly rather unpleasant favourites ; but their history is simply 
delightful to read from the writer's bright, atractive way of putting 
facts into most tempting disguise. Here, too, Mr. Beard’s illustra- 
tions are excellent. Yet another fascinating book is at hand for the 
juveniles; for is not Mrs. Molesworth’s annual story one of the 
Christmas features? Still, this year her contribution is a wee bit 
disappointing, from its hackneyed plot of, child-stealing by gipsies. 
Otherwise, ‘* Us” (Macmillan) presents just such a pair of zarve 
old-fashioned mites as Mrs. Molesworth draws to perfection, 
matched by an equally charming pair of old-fashioned grandparents, 
and their sorrows and trials will certainly win childish sympathy. 
As usual, Mr. W. Crane is the artist. Heartily entertaining also is 
Gertrude Jerdon’s ‘Keyhole Country” (S. Low), whose small 
heroine wanders into that imaginary region where all the characters 
of popular song and story are obliged to continually act up to their 
traditional ré/zs. Mary’s Little Lamb and Caller [errin’ prove very 
comical acquaintances, and tiny damsels will long to grow small 
enough to squeeze after Gwendoline to the other side of the 
keyhole. 

One who has led many a child to this same Wonderland, Hans 
Andersen, is portrayed amongst ‘* Young Days of Authors ” (Hogg), 
due to Mr, Ascott R. Hope. This is a most interesting gathering 
of literary biographies, sketched in pleasant, chatty fashion from 
material furnished mostly by the subjects themselves, and gleaned 
from all ages and countries. Perhaps the story of the Russian poet, 
Thaddeus Bulgarin, is the newest, being told here for the first time 
in English, but we fancy boys will be most taken with the gallant 
doings of the Breton collegians, who as mere children fought for the 
Royalist catise against the Bonapartists. The same theme of adven- 
turous life inspires Mr. W. HI. Davenport Adams with ‘‘ In Perils Oft” 
(Hogg), where heroes of our own time finda place, notably Sir 
Samuel Baker, Vambéry, Lieutenant Schwatka, O’Donovan, and 
General Gordon. Like Mr. Hope, Mr. Adams compiles from auto- 
biographies and the best authorities, and these two volumes, sound 
and practical, make capita! prizes for boys, both on the score of use 
andinterest. Other true tales are found in ‘* Bayard tle Dauntless ” 
(Sunday School Union), rendered into English from Madame De 
Witt by E, Millard and M. Archer. This is better suited for girls, 
but shows the same care and historical accuracy. 

Again the girls are well provided with novelettes, where Miss 
Anne Beale’s ‘‘ The Pennant Family” (Hocder and Stoughton) 
Lears off the palm for excitement. [Partly ‘oundel on fact, this 
record of wild doings onthe Welsh coast is we ked o t in very effec- 
tive fashion, and the moral teaching is more ji dic susly intermixed 
than in ‘ Yoked Together” (Nisbet), by E. loavis, which illustrates 
the evils of marriages where the twain differ in religious opinions, 
and, with all its good intentions, is decidedly heavy. The book is 
weighted with hopelessly bad engravings, like ‘‘ St. Austin’s Lodge” 
(Nisbet), a bright taking picture, by Agnes Giberne, of girlish cha- 
racter disciplined by trouble. Plenty of discipline is undoubtedly 
needed by ‘‘ That Aggravating School-Girl” (Nisbet), although Miss 
Stebbing turns her lion into a very lamb at the close of a brisk 
chapter of school life, just as Miss Pollard deals with spoilt ‘* Josce- 
line” (Sunday School Union), coming from indolent West Indian 
existence to sharp English ways. Different trials are surmounted 
by Mr, R. M. Ballantyne’s ‘*Island Queen” (Nisbet), the ship- 
wrecked maiden who rules over an emigrant colony on a Pacitic 
coral island. ‘he author is hardly up to his usual mark in this 
story. 

Lastern troubles nearer home having somewhat pushed the affairs 
of Egypt and her neighbours into the background, Dr. IH. ‘Vhiersch’s 
‘* Abyssinia” (Nisbet) is hardly so seasonable as if it had appeared 
a few months earlier. Moreover the narrative is decidedly out of 
date with its comments on the Mahdi’s power and Abyssinian 
inactivity, now that the False Prophet is dead and his lieutenant 
fallen before these very Abyssinians. This defect apart, Dr, 
Thiersch furnishes a good practical outline of Abyssinian history, 
lightly touching on the chief characteristics of country and people. 
He is most concerned with the religious side of the question ; but 
his little volume, smoothly translated by S. Pereira, will give a fair 
general idea of the dominions ruled by the ‘‘ King of Kings,” and 
asserted descendant of King Solomon. 

Numerous minor story-books teach good lessons, but need only 
passing reference, such as the short tales by various authors illus- 
trating popular proverbs, in ‘*‘ very Cloud Ilas its Silver Lining,” 
and ‘*One Thing at a Time” (Llogg), or the small books fit for 
prizes published by the Sunday School Union: ‘* Zita, the Gipsy 
Girl,” by Mary Onley, and ‘* Claude Russell’s Sister,” by E. Kenyon, 
for girls, and ‘The Old Mill,” by ‘* Meta,” for boys. ‘Mrs, 
Lester’s Girls” (Nisbet) is appropriate for young servants, while a 
good model for working lads is furnished by the upright heroes of 
either Mrs. Marshall’s ‘‘ Michael’s Treasures” (Nisbet), or Mr. 
Ilocking’s ‘‘ Our Joe” (Warne). 

Leader Scott isa new comer among childish literature, but the 
same graceful style marking her Italian sketches appears in the 
history of youthful pranks and diversions, ‘‘ A Bunch of Berries ” 
(Griffith and Farran), Though not novel, the doings and sayings of 
the ‘* Berries” are amusing enough—particularly their literary 
efforts, vouched for by the authoress as true childish productions ; 
while the children themselves are jolly, natural beings, whose 
portraits are prettily drawn by C. Paterson. - Pictures are the main 
point of the remaining contributions for the nursery. But even in these 
advanced artistic days are the little ones sufficiently educated uptoblue 
china duly to appreciate the accurate copies of real pottery made by 
Mrs. Burne for ‘* Tiles from Dame Marjorie’s Chimney-Corner ” 
(Wells Gardner)? Nor is the connection very visible between Mrs. 
Bume’s plates and Helen Miles’ dainty figures. But the book is 
decidedly original, and a charming ‘‘ bit of blue,” well worth the 
elders’ attention, especially the ingenious china arrangement on the 
fly-leaves. Probably, however, little people will prefer T. Pym’s 
taking alphabet in picture and verse, ‘‘ A. B. C.”’ (Wells Gardner). 
This is one of the prettiest things the artist has done, and is as 
refined in colouring as design. ‘The old-fashioned style reigns in 
‘* Pictures, Prose, and Rhymes for Children of All Climes” (Sunday 
School Union)—mediocre woodcuts with short descriptions. Better 
work is put into the second series of ‘‘ Bible Pictures for Little 
People,” by ‘* Uncle Harry” (Sunday School Union), a useful book 
for mothers. 

Church principles and history are plainly and sensibly taught by 
‘Under the King’s Banner ” (Wells Gardner). Those who fought 


- beneath this: standard are the holy men and martyrs alike of past 
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and present ages, whose career is related by C. A. Jones in simple, 
impressive language likely to be remembered by children, The 
Bishop of Bediord adds an approving preface. Among religious 
books comes an illustrated edition of Charles Wesley's well-known 
hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of My Soul” (Nelson). Some of the cuts, Ly 
Clark Stanton and other Scotch artists, are effective, particularly 
the tempest scene and the floral borders, but the figures are inferior, 
Pretty presents like the foregoing are various Scripture text books, 
such as ‘* Rosebuds and Promises” (Griffith and lFarran), where 
A. E. Hamilton arranges roses to encircle the Bible verses, or the 
tasteful blue and silver ‘Stars of Light” (Marcus Ward), by the 
author of ‘Bible Forget-me-Nots,” adorned with evening scenes, 
Loth of these provide texts for night and morning during a month ; 
while ‘* Thoughts for Sunset”? (Nelson) contains texts for the eveniny 
only, artistically illuminated by ‘‘L. M. W.,” together with a 
hymn. Daily moral extracts from secular writers distinguish © A 
Diary of Golden Thoughts for the Year’(T. Fisher Unwin). Such 
a work as ‘* Dust Ilo!” (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge) naturally falls into this connection. ‘Those who wish to kno:y 
how the poor are helped may learn much from these brief papers hy 
ll. A. Forde on charitable work amongst prisoners, navvics, 
orphans, cripples, and the countless sufferers in our great city, 
Nor can any one fail to gather many a useful hint from the experience 
of wonderful Betsy in ‘Ways and Means ina Devonshire Village,” 
by E. C. Sharland (same publisher). Primarily intended for mothers’ 
meetings, this would be a first-rate gift for a bride of the workin: 
classes, for if good old Betsy’s directions be followed, no workin 
man would want to dine out, and the whole household would move 
on the smoothest wheels. She can teach every branch of domestic 
affairs, and her cookery receipts are practical and toothsome, 
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Cart WARMUTH (CHRISTIANIA). A trip to Norway is now so 
much the fashion, and so easily carried out, that we were not surprise 
to receive ‘* Warmuth’s Collection of Norwegian National Music, ’ 
containing fifty songs and concerted pieces of a highly interesting 
character. ‘The words are translited from the Norwegian of various 
poets into English, by Rasmus II. Anderson. The general charac- 
teristic of this music is the preference for minor keys, even where the 
theme is the reverse of sorrowful. Some few of the melodies are 
already familiar to us, for example: No. 3, ‘‘To Norway, Mother 
of the Brave,” familiar to us as ‘* The Hardy Norseman,” arranged 
as a four-part song. 


Messrs. Retp Bros. Book II. of ‘Songs for Boys” 
containstwenty-four popular old ditties, grave and gay, including under 
the one head £‘ The Bay of Biscay,” ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” ** Scots Wha 
Hae,” and ‘‘Tom Bowting ;” under the other ‘* The Dutchman's 
Little Dog,” ‘‘ The Jolly Young Waterman,” ‘‘The Old English 
Gentleman,” ‘*The Red, White, and Blue,” and ‘*When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” Schoolboys will find this a famous 
investment for a shilling —Two songs of a medium compass, music 
by W. HL. Jude, are respectively, ‘‘ Love’s Captive,” the boastfil 
words of which are by Edward Oxenford ; it is suitable for a 
baritone. Of much the same type is ‘Our Ships,” words hy 
G. A. Paris; both are calculated to please at a popular concert.— 
Very pathetic words by Alexander Lamont, wedded to a charming 
melody by A. H. Pease, are combined in ‘Going Out With the 
Tide,” a tenor song.—There is a ring of healthy sentiment in ‘‘ Our 
Ship Sprang a Leak,” written and composed by F. E. Weatherly 
and Godfrey Marks.—A cheery little love ditty which will serve 
well for an encore is “‘ Over the Bridge,” written and composed hy 
James ‘Thomson and Frances Allitzen.—There is nothing strikingly 
novel in ‘* Reid Brothers’ Method for the Pianoforte,” edited’ and 
fingered by James Robinson, but it may be commended for its 
cheapness and simple progressive arrangement.—‘‘ Four Sonatinas 
for the Pianoforte,” composed and arranged for small hands by 
G. Adam, are well calculated for the purpose intended. No. I. 
in C is the prettiest of the group, No. IlI. in D is the next in 
merit ; the other two are less attractive for little folks.—One of the 
most taking gavottes of the season is ‘‘ Fairydom Gavotte in 1,” 
composed by S. Holland.—A most graceful frontispiece of a moon- 
light scene to “Night on the River,” a fairly-written valse by 
Charles Bell, will be sufficient to sell the music, which otherwise 
might quickly be shelved. 


—— 


Tite ADVANCEMENT OF INDIAN NATIVE EpuCATION, which 
yearly grows more important, very seriously engages European and 
native attention alike just now. While a learned [’unjab pundit is 
busily collecting from all parts of the East Sanscrit texts bearing on 
the subject of Hindus crossing the ocean and nevertheless preserving 
their caste, prominent European statesmen seck to promote the 
welfare of the native students coming to England, not alone as 
regards knowledge, but in their home-life abroad. Thus the 
National Indian Association—presided over by Lord Hobhouse, 
and supported by such statesmen of Indian experience as Lords 
Northbrook Ripon, Dufferin, &c.—is ready on certain conditions, to 
watch over and assist young natives in their new career, so as 
to guard them from many of the present evils, and provide them 
with friendly interest and supervision, Students under the Asso- 
ciation’s care would not be housed together in a general boarding- 
house, but placed in suitable schools and colleges, with tutors 
or private families, according to each pupil’s individuality and 
future profession, so that the student may learn the real condition of 
English domestic life and manners, The number of Indian youtts 
in England increases rapidly—over 160 came last year—and they now 
come ata comparatively early age, while the increasing interest in the 
matter shown in India is plainly proved by the numerous scholar- 
ships founded to promote native training in England, frequently of 
some special character. This scheme has long been planned, 
but has at last been finally drawn out by a large and 
important Committee, who have appointed Mr. Algernon 
Brown, barrister-at-law, as superintendent of the students. To 
fully fit himself for his position, Mr. Brown has specially travelled over 
India, consulting with native Governments and inspecting European 
institutions, and gaining a practical insight into the requirements 
of the students. Thus, the Association will now undertake the care 
and education of Indian youths from fourteen years of age, and 
below that age in special cases, as those who desire to campete for 
the public service should certainly not come later ; and they estimate 
the cost of an ordinary school course, with board, dress, and vaca- 
tion expenses, at a minimum of 200/, a year. University or 
technical training will of course cost more, or general travel, which 
can be arranged if desired ; while the Association further wish to 
give each student a general idea of British manufactures, particu- 
larly those likely to be useful in India. Students will be met 
immediately on their arrival in England, All further particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. E.A. Manning, 35, Bloomfield 
Road, Maida Hill, W.; and telegrams from India sent ta 
‘‘Omnes”—the name of the Association in the Government Code 
will safely reach the Secretary, 
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[ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 


| yu : | AND ALL PULMONARY AFFECTIONS CURED BY THE SIMPLE PROCESS OF 
INHALATION. 
NOVEMBER, “mM 


The testimony of many eminent medical authorities 
and scores of the general public. 


| With its fogs and dampness, is now upo. us, and those who are subject to ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, ani other forms of Pulmoaary Affectioa, will be sce's.1g, <3 heretofore, the best meaas cf fF 
relieving their distressing symptoms. Immediate relief can always be obtained by a few inhala ioas from 


PRICE =) 7 ALITENITI i | PRICE 
| 2is. || 1p \ iL i il ; 2is. 
| 1 et Pee clTitsor atch 
FREE. (fer i A oe I ae : Mp! FREE. 


I which maixtains its unique reputation, and is universally approved by the highest MEDICAL, CLERICAL, MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, and SCIENTIFIC authorities on account of its | 
marvellous efficacy in VOICE CULTIVATION and PRESERVATION BY CHEMICAL MEANS. 


All sufferers from any form of Pulmonary Affection are cordially invited to call at 52, Oxford Street, W., and gratuitously tes: the marvellous proparties of Dr. Carter Moffat’s unique 
invention. Immediate relief guaranteed. It NEVER Fails. 


The following Extracts from a Letter written by an emi1entLiterary Lady over the nom de plume of “Filomena,” will be read with interest. Persoaal reference is p2rmitted to the writer. 


_ “Thave been to avery amusing and interesting matinee, given by Dr. Carter Moffat at 
his place, the Medical Battery Company’s Rooms, Oxford Street, th2 special object being to 
show the qualities of the Ammoniaphone. This, some of my readers may not be aware, 
is a tube containing a preparation of chemicals to be inhaled. The inventor or discoverer, 
Dr. Moffat, found it out by analysing Italian air, arguing very cleverly that as most Italians 
have lovely voices, and as consumption is benefitted or checked by the air of. Italy, the 
peculiar component parts of that atmosphere must be serviceabl> to all throats and lungs. 
Accordingly, having fcund out what those special elements were, he has pre- 
pared a concentrated solution of trem, soaked a wick in the fluid, and placed it in a 
tube so that it can be breathed at will through a mouthpiece; and there you are! 
You have Italian air at command, in such a form that a few inhalations of it have the 
same effect in clearing, strengthening, and refreshing the voice that going to Italy for the 
day might have. 

“‘ Now all this sounds rather like rubbish, and so, I must admit, I was originally inclined 
to consider it. But a little while ago, I met out at dinner Lady Macfarren, the wife of the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, herself a distinguished teacher of singing ; and 
Mr. Hersee, the father of Madame Rose Hersee, the ‘prima dona.’ The conversation 
happened to turn on the ammoniaphone, and, a good deal to my surprise, both these eminent 
and trustworthy authorities spoke warmly in praise of it. Mr. Hersee said that he had in the 
first place written against the thing as an absurdity ; but that one day, his daughter having a 
dreadful hoarse cold, and having to sing through a long and important part that night, tried 
the ammoniaphone as a last resource. To her delight and astonishment, it produced an 
immediate improvement, and she got through her work well by its aid. Lady Macfarren said 
much the same, and as this was no public testimony, but simple chat round the dinner table, 
where there was a large musical party, it of course impressed me. So I determined to accept 


“Dr, Carter Moffat, ahandsome, grave-looking, middle-aged man, and a near relative of the’ 
famous Missionary, Robert Moffat, first gave his account of this instrument, and then one after 
another of the audience, either read, or recited, or sang, first without the aid of the tube, and then 
after inhaling it. In some cases the effect was marked io a magical extent. The depth and 
resonance of the voice were wonderfully increased. One lady who had a severe cold sang 
much more freely and clearly after only three inhalations. I found the taste, so to speak, 
pungent at first, but not unpleasant. The effect of.it is to give a feeling of lightness and expan- 
sion in the chest and of decided increase of ease in bringing out the voice. It was very amusing 
when ammoniaphones were handed round to the whole company, like a new sort of beverage, 
and everybody was to be seen inhaling from the tubes at the same time ; some with philosophic 
calmness, others with wry faces. 

“Twas a good deal struck with the spontaneous testimony offered to this gathering by 
the Rev. Mr. Singleton, of Streatham, a Church of England clergyman, who rose and said 
that for years he had suffered from loss of voice for several weeks at the beginning of each 
winter, and nothing had ever saved him from this till he fell in with the ammoniaphone, tried 
it as a sceptic, and was cured. Such facts as these are of the first importance to all my 
readers who sing, to teachers, shopwomen, and all those women-workers whose comfort and 
whose livelihood depend upon keeping the use of their voices. Dr. Moffat claims, too, that 
the ammoniaphone is good for asthma, bronchitis, and even consumption, and here, again, I 
have impartial testimony to the truth of the statement, as my friend Dr. Anna Kingsford 
endorsed it, and she is herself a sufferer from asthma. If this claim stands the test of 
experience the doctor will deserve a statue, as there has hitherto been no remedy for the 
terrible and long-drawn out suffering of asthma. Women, a doctor has told me, suffer from 
this complaint far more than men, and it is one of those peculiarly hateful diseases that make 
life worthless, but do not destroy it. Let us hope the ammoniaphone is an effectual relief in 


f the invitation that I received to the Ammoniaphone Matinée at 52, Oxford Street. most such cases.” 
f Dr. CARTER MOFFAT attends daily at the rooms of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limited,” 52, Oxford Street, London, W., to demonstrate the extraordinary utility of the 
: Ammoniaphone, Write for the ‘HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,” an eighty-page treatise, post free on application. 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT'S AMMONIAPHONE (llarness’ Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque (crossed ‘London and County Bank”) for 2Ts., and payable to C. B. HARNESS, 


"THE MEDICAL BATTERY Ceres, L™ITED, 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


! : ! Be‘ore it can get a good hold, and thus 

ENGLISH TOYS! FOR ‘XMAS PRESENTS! | IPI ‘% [ Ol [? & , LHE FI R EK Betoo th const & goed hold ond thes 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. The Harden ‘‘ Star” Hand Grenade isa 

blue glass globe or bottle filled with a chemical fiuid, and when broken over or into the flame extinguishes fire instantly. 

IS S O L LI E AISIE IM PLE Being hermetically sealed by a Patent Stopper, the exclusive property of this Company, the contents are not deteriorated 

by age, climate, frost, &c., nor will they injure Person or Property in the slightest. Hung up in your House, Office, or 


Factory, they are instantly accessible and invariably effective. 


DRESSED IN HER BEST WAI-KING COSTUME, 


WILH HER TRAVELLING TRUNK FULL OF “HLR.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by H.R.H, the Duchess of Edinburgh and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, was present on Thursday afternoon 
FINE CLOTHES. at some interesting experiments by the Harden ‘ Star’ Hand Grenade Fire Extinguisher Company, which took place opposite the Savoy Theatre. ‘The proceedings 
which successfully demonstrated the efficiency of the Grenades in dealing with seven varieties of Fires, were also witnessed by the Duke of Sutherland, Ear. 


Trerty Frocks anp Hats in. the Latest Fashions, to | Sydney, Earl of Kenmare, Lord H. Bruce, Sir H. Lumsden, and others."—Datly News, May 15, 1885. 
suit all occasions and all scasons. 
PETTICOATS, BODICES, TIPPETS, SKIRTS, Testimonials. 
APRONS, CORSETS, 


Testimonials. 
33, High Street, Maidenhead, 


and a great variety of Underclothing, all to take on and off, 
and many other pretty things only to be found ina properly 
appointed Dolly's outfit, together with a little Book all 
about Miss Dimple’s Birthday and Early History. 
COMPLETE, ONLY ONE SHILLING. 

Can be obtained, Retail, from Toy Dealers, _ Fancy 
Raciars, Stationers, and others everywhere. Sole Whole- 
sale Agents for the world, 
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Birkdale Farm Reformatory 
School, near Southport, July 8th, 
1sk3 Gentlemen.—A large Boiler 
of Resin used in making firewood 
took fire,and the building in which 
it stands was in flames ina few 
moments. Seven of the Hand Gre- 
nades put it out very eflectually. 
I would strongly recommend 
every school to be provided with 
them.—Yours truly, DanreL H 
SHEE, Governor. 


18, Orchard Street, Portman 
Square, W. Gentlemen,—In the 
case of Hospitals, when so many 
ofthe inmates are helpless and 
fall victims to the fire when it 
does break out, your. discovery 
would form a safeguard, the value 
of which it would be impossible 
to over-estimate. Each ward 
would be well. provided with 
Grenades. As the gases emitted 
| from the fluid contents of the 
Grenades put outa fire in some- 


Ag | thing like, ten seconds, the value 


of your discovery must be patent 
| to all.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
truly, A. St, Crarr Buxton, 
FRCS. 


Stroudwater Dye Works, Glou- 
cestershire, 6th January, 1885. 


| Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure 


in saying that the Hand Grenades 
proved the means of extinguish- 
ing a fire which, broke out in my 
hall at. the Brick House about 
three o'clock yesterday morning, 
and which,without theiraid,would 
no doubt have been very serious in 
its conseqnences.— Yours faith- 
fully WiLLL1am BisHop. 


March 2, 1885. 

Dear Sir,—Some Methylated 
Spirit took fire in our work- 
room, and rapidly ignited the 
floorboards. It was of the utmost 
importance that the fire should 
be instantly extinguished, and 
this, we are happy to say, was 
most successfully “accomplished 
by the use of two Harden “ Star” 
Hand Grenades. Their use was 
most satisfactory. Their porta- 
bility allowed ‘their immediate 
application ata point to which 
water could only have been carried 
with difficulty, and their instanta- 
neous action left, nothing to be 
desired. —Yours. &c., 

J. W. WaLker and Son, 


White Lion Inn, High Wycombe, 
June 8, 1885. 

Gentlemen.—In putting out the 
alarming fire in my bach premises 
on Saturday last, the eheet of the 
two Harden “ Star” Hand Gre- 
nades which were breken on the 
flames was simply wonderful, In 
two minutes or so the whole fire 
was out, and the total destruc- 
tion of the whole. premises pre- 
vented.—Y ours truly, 

W. A. WEAVER. 


Dear Sirs.—By using one of 
our Hand Grenades a fire in our 
ace Factory wi once extin- 

guished, thereby saving the whole 


* building and machinery.—Y ours 


truly, 
Tatnam Bros. 
Ilkeston, March 3rd, 1885. 


A positive necessity in every Office, Warehouse, Factory, Residence, Farm, Ship, &c. 
Price 45s. per dozen net. 


an 
y Lee ps 


Obtainable from all respectable Iron mongers, House Decorators, and Furnishers. 
| Wire Baskets or Brackets to hang against the Wall, to hold on, two, three, or Six Grenades, can be furnished if desired. 


The HARDEN “STAR” HAND GRENADES are the original and only practical and reliable Fire Extinguish- 
ing Hand Grenade known. Always ready—Will not freeze—Cannot get out of order—Can be used efficiently by man, 
2 | woman, or child. AVOID THE IMITATIONS, which are NONE OF THEM HERMETICALLY SEALED, 
and are CONSEQUENTLY WORTHLESS. The Blue Grenade alone is genuine, and its colour and form are 


registered. 


Exhibitions every Thursday, admission by Ticket, obtainable without charge at 


The TRUNK and CONTENTS will be sent CARRIAGE PAID for 15 


stamps from HINDE’S London Sample Room, 14, City Road, E.C. 
Applicant's Addresses should be distinctly written. THE HARDEN “GTAR a HAND (GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER Co LT?» 
Sa ana oF the sarlous 


NB —The Money will be returned willingly, ifany dissatisfaction 


bona fide nature of the wonderful Shilling s-worth, samples will be s1 
Pablcations in which the announcements appear. - - 


No. 1, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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INFERIOR 
TEA 


WHY PAY UNNECESSARY 
INTERMEDIATE PROFITS? 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 
TEA 
COMPANY. 


21. MINCING LANE, 
a 
LONDON, Ec. 


? 


SUPPLY SPLENDID TEA 

DIRECT FROM THE MINCING LANE 
MARKET, 
EFFECTING A CLEAR SAVING OF 

ONE SHILLING A POUND. 

THIS COMPANY HAVE NO AGENTS OR 
RETAIL SHOPS. 
AND DO NOT SUPPLY 
LESS THAN ONE POUND. 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 
TEA 
COMPANY. 


ILL FORWARD SAMPLES, 


and Book about Tea FREE OF CHARGE 


on application, and respectfully ask the public to 


; | ‘ASTE and JUDGE for THEM. 
SELVES. 
HEY SOLICIT A TRIAL of 
any of the following teas from China, India, and 
Ceylon, blended by machinery, at their duty-paid 
Stores, IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, Leman Strect, 
London Docks. 


N?: 1. HOYUNE and ASSAM. 
Is. 3d. a pound. 


O. 2. CONGOU ani ASSAM, 
Recommended for Houschold use, thoroughly 
good Tea, 


Is. 6d. a pound, 


ASSAM. 
ts. od. a pound. 


N2@ 3. 


No? 4. SPLENDID KAISOW 
AND DARJEELING, 

Two SHILLINGS A POUND. 

THIS TEA is of exceptional value, 

and consists of the 


M4Y PICKINGS, 
Bloom. 
[-¢ hasa RICH, RIPE, MELLOW 
FLAVOUR, and will give every satisfaction. 
Te JUDGE of its QUALITY, it 


should be compared with what is retailed at 
THREE SHILLINGS A POUND and upwards. 


[N FAMILIES where a quantity 
| of Teais consumed, a-large monetary saving 
will in the course of a year be effected by ordering 


this Tea. 
. | “HESE TEAS COMING DIRECT 
“, from the Mincing Lane Market are better in 
quality and very considerably lower in, price than 
nose supplied by any Civil Service or Co-operative 
re. 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 
TEA 
COMPANY 


TEAS in TOWN and 
SUBURBS 


CARRIAGE FREE, and 


covered with 


DELIVER 


RIAGE on Seven Pounds 


and upwards to 


pay CAR 


ANY ADDRESS in the KINGDOM. 
UANTITIES of Seven, Fourteen, 
and Twenty Pounds, packed in 


Canisters. 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


es 


MMUNICA 
ADDRESSED TIONS to be 


- [ HE SECRETARY. 
OFFICES: 
21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, 


Au co 


OOPACK and CACHAR | 


[NDIEN 


“oy 
NO STABLE I5 COMPLETE, 
WITHOUT 


ELLIMAN’S 
ROYAL 
EMBROCATION. 


PRAINS, CURBS, SPLINTS. WHEN FORMING. 
For OveR-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
For RHEUMATISM IN Horses. 
For Sore THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 
For Broken Knees, Bruises, CapreD Hocks. 


For SorE SHOULDERS, SORE Backs. | 
SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


FE LLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBRO- 
CATION, 


From Major J._M. Browne, Master of the South _ 


taffordshire Hounds. 
* Fosseway, Lichfield, Oct. 17, 1879. 
“Sirs,—I find Elliman’s Embrocation exceedingly 
good for sprains and cuts in horses, and also for cuts 
in hounds’ feet. I shall strongly recommend it to. 
all my friends.—Y ours faithfully, 


J. M. BROWNE.” 
ELLIMAN’ ROYAL EMBRO- 
“Castle Weir, Kington, Hertfordshire, 


CATION. 
December, 1878. 


“ Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in the | 
stables and kennels, and have found it very service- 
able. I have also used the Universal Embrocation 
for lumbago and rheumatism for the last two years, 
and have sutiercd very little since using it. ; 

“R.H. PRICE, Licutenant-Colonet, Master 

of Radnorshire Hunt.” i 
Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s, 6d. i 


Proprietors—ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 
RHEUMATISM. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EM-. 

BROCATION for RHEUMATISM, ! 

LLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EM- 
BROCATION for LUMBAGO, 


LLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EM-) 
BROCATION for STIFENESS AFTER 
SEVERE EXERCISE, 
LLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EM- 
BROCATION for SPRAINS, 


LLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EM-, 
BROCATION. 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, NEW ZEALAND 
EXHIBITION, 1882. 
Sold everywhere in Bottles, 1s. 13d. and as. od. each 


5,000 sILk 


UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer. Ladies 
or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Patent Hollow- 
Ribbed Frames, beauti- 
fullycarvedand mounted 
sticks, Parcels Post free, 
2s.gd.,or 36 stamps, 15,000 
sold in 12 months. List 


“ PARKER” and testimonials free. 
M Recovering &c., neatly 
qaone. — Tess, . A 

UMBRELLA PER Lin ereuls 
Registered. Shee 


W. MONK & CO-’S 


BATH CHAI RS, 


PERAMBULATORS, 
AND ~ 
[NVALID FURNITURE. 


Superior Adjustable 
Couches from £4 4s. ; 
Self-propellingChairs, 
£3 108. j Coneing 
Chairs, 308. ; ed- 
Tables, 125. 6d. ; Bed- 
Rests, ras. 6d.; Leg 

ests, from ras. 6d,; 
Reclining Boards,2ts.: 
Reading Easels, ars.; 
Go-Carts,158.; Wicker 
Invalid arriages, 
308. ; Superior Wood, 
#4 108.3 Spinal Car- 
riages, £3 3s.; Per- 
ambulators, 21S. 3 
Children's Carriage 
Chairs, 25s. ; Mecha- 
y nical Nurse, ros, 6d. 
EVERY.APPLIANCE FOR 


INVALIDS, 


Lists Post Free. 


W. MX AND Co: 


MAKERS TO HER 
MAJESTY, 
103, Gt. Russell St. 
London, W.C. 
(Near the British 
Museum). 
AND AT 3 AND 4, BROAD 
STREET, BATH. 


ERTHON 
PORTABLE 
BOATS AND 
CANOES, FOR 
YACHTS, FISH- 
| ING,SHOOTING., 
&c. SwHowrooms: 
30, HOLBORN 
VIADUCT, EC. 
Price List, &c., free. 
13 Prize Medals. 


A Laxative aND RerresuinG Fruit LozEence. 
"TAMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
zemorrhoids, 
ile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion 
tua is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation, 
> RILLON. nor interferes with business or 
pleasure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


E. GRILLON, 69 Queen STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


q 
of 


OR CLEANSING THE SKIN 


and Scalp of Birth Humours, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 


F 


symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuti- 
cura SOAP, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and Cuticura RESoLVENT, the new Blood Purifier | 
internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. 2 

Sold by all chemists, or post free of Fr neis New- 
bery and Sons, 1. King Edward Street, Newgate St., 
London, E.C. Price: CuTicura, as. 3d.; RESOLVENT, 
4s. 6d.; Soap, 1s. Prepared by the Potter _DrucG 
AND CuemicaL Co,, Boston, Massacuusetts, U.S.A. 

far Write F. Newbery and Soas for“ How to 
Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Newest and most wonderful 
DISCOVERY, Cures per- 
fectly, without Medicine, all 
such diseases as Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Influenza, 
Hay-Fever, Diphtheria, &c. 
2s. 3d. per Box, with. full 
directions for use. Sold by 
all Chemists and Patent Me- 
dicine | Vendors, or sent 
direct (where it cannot read- 
ily be obtained) upon receipt, 
* of remittance, to any part of 
the world from the Whole- 
sale Depot. Address— 


OHN GIRDWOOD, Inventor, 
PATENTEE, and SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
9, DonreGALL SquARE WEST, BELFAST. 


ENSDORP’S 
ROYAL DUTCH 
COCOA. One pound | makes 
too Cups. | 1s. 
ts. 1rd, per 4 Ib. tin : 3s. 8 


Day) 


I 
Medals in 1854, 
London Offices, 30 and 31, Newgate 


Highest_Award at the 
Street, E.C. 


Heath Exhibition. 
Sample Packets free on application 
"T IME-CHECKING 
M4c# INES 


The EXACT. Time Workmen, 
Officials, Attendants, and others 
arrive and leave recorded with 
certainty. 

NO QOVER-PAYMENTS. 
» ERRORS. : 
1. DISPUTES. 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 
GREAT ECONOMY. 
MACHINES FOR SMALL OR 
LARGE NUMBERS OF MEN. 
UPWARDS OF 
im 
595,000 


Persons checked DAILY by these 
machines. 


“A” Crass For CHECKING MEN 


Ny 


Testimonials from Leading Firms 
at Home and Abroad. 


Makers of Church, 


Turret, and Chime 
Clocks. 


qi Makers oF CLyne's SIGHT 
Freep LusBricaToRs 


3 and 6 HORSE HOT-AIR 
ie ENGINES. 
tt | * The Manufacture of Speciali 


i fh 
Mitt | | ties contracted _for. 
oy c ) 


Inventions confidentially 


worked out. 
LEW 


AUTOGRAPHIC FOR CLERKS, Foremr 


Working Models accur- 
ately, made. British and 
Foreign Patents Secured. 

Agents for the Purchase 
and Sale of Patent Rights. 


ELLYN iMACHINE CO. 
BRISTOL. 


M4°4ME WORTH, 


ARTISTE EN CORSETS. 
“When Nature fails, then Art steps in.” 


‘K” Cras. 


c 


Ladies in town and_ country 
are respectfully invited to call 
or send for Mdme. WORTH’S 

ve circular. 


descent 

Each figure is specially at- 
\ tended to, ‘and every Corset 
' made fron ‘measurements, from 
} 2b guineas. 

“Madame Worth is without 
doubt the premiere Corsetiére of 
the present time, either in Eng- 
land or Abroad, and her success 
is unequalled.""—Vide Press, 

MADAME WORTH'S 
GUINEA CORSETS. in white, 
or 25s. in black, from most re- 
spectable outfitters and dress- 
makers. See the name 


PATTERNS POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
EGERTON BURNETT’S PURE 
_WOOL BLACK SERGES. 
pplied for 


as su 


COU 
GENERAL WEAR. 
The Jet Black Dye, o 
intensity, which is employ i 
manufacture of these superior 
goods, imparts a beauty of appear- 
ance, and securesa permanency ot 
colour, which command universal 


the material, both as to texture and 


finish, is of equal excellence. , Also 
a heavy make for gentlemen's and 


rT 
I] 
| | 
| itt 
WEL 


| 
| 
| 


[RON FENCING, 
HURDLES, 
For PARK, GARDEN, and FARM, 
Galvanised Wire Netting. Galvanised Iron 
Roofing. z 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Post FREE. 
Special quotations for quantities. 


AND J. MAIN AND CO., 


108, ‘QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON, E.C 
* "Works: Possit lars, GLascow. 


| 
! 
! 


| 
| 


| 


RAILING, 


sale, 


logue free. 


Award), 
For India and the Colonies, for 
Hunting and Rough Wear. 
BENSON'S SPECIAL MAKE 
‘“ FIELD” 


SILVER 


GOLD KEYLESS ENGLISH 


HALF CHRONOMETER, 
OUR OWN MAKE AND SPECIAL STRENGTH 
CHRONOMETER BALANCE ADJUSTED 
TO KEEP SAME RATE IN ALL CLIMATES, 
BREGUET SPRUNG TO RESIST SHOCKS 
CAUSED BY HUNTING, &c. WHICH 


WARRANTED TO KEEP PERFECT TIZIE, 

AND LAST THE LONGEST LIFE. 

SUITED FOR HOME WEAR. AS WELL AS 

FOR OFFICERS ON FOREIGN SERVICE, 

AND SPORTING MEN EVERYWHERE. 

JEWELLED THROUGHOUT IN RUBIES, 

MASSIVE 18-CARAT GOLD CASES, 

DAMP AND DUST PROOF, HUNTER, 

HALF-HUNTER. OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 

SENT FREE AND SAFE, AT OUR RISK, 

TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, FOR 

425 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY MOVEMENT, £15. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THIS, AND 

OTHER WATCHES FROM £2 2s. UPWARDS, 

SEE OUR WATCH PAMPHLE 

THE " FIELD” WATCHES ARE ON'VIEW AT 
THE INVENTIONS’ EXHIBITION, 

SOUTH CENTRAL GALLERY, 

GROUP XXVIL., STAND, No. 2,085. 


for improvements in English watches has*been ad- 
judged tow 
EL. 


J W. BENSON. 
e D : ONDON 
Established r749. 


OLD BOND STRE 
The Hunting Editor ofthe Field, says :— . 


carried it hunting sometimes five days a week. 
can 


contidently recommend Messts. Benson's 


Field, March 24, 1884. 


THE 


ROVER 
F 


eC 
“WORTH” stamped on busk 
fastening and inside corset. 


Corsets adapted ta every figure (embonpoint, defor- 
mities, curvature, spinal complaints, &c,) 


134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Adjoining the Grosvenor Gallery). 
BoRWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
2 FORHOME MADE BREAD and PASTRY, 
BoORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
D FORPLUM PUDDINGS and PLUM CAKE 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
BORWICE'S BAKING POWDER 
600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY ' 


Now holds the 50 and roo miles Road 
Records of the World. 
Makers: 
STARLEY AND SUTTON, West Orchard, 


Coventry. 
SEND FOR LISTS 


WOULD DERANGE AN ORDINARY WATCH, , 


; wherever shown, has always 


S.POST FREE « 


MOURNING. AND} 


f specia | 
ec inthe | 


satisfaction; while the quality ot ; 


7s Boy's wear. : 
Address: EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, | 
~”” Somerset, England. No Agents. 


Illustrated Cata- ; 


(Highest 


PRICES PATENT 
CANDLE CO. 


| ees 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 


AWarpDs IN 1885. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


HiIGHEST AWARD, 


For ‘“‘Improvements in Candles, &c.” 


‘ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


DIPLOMA OF 
HONOUR, 


H IGHEST AWARD. 


The only Diploma of Honour awarded 
' to a British Candle Manufacturer. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


Catulogues of all kinds of Tron and Wire Feneins, 
Gates, Poultry Fencing, &e., tree on appie.ts 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And 139 and r41, Cannon Street, London, F.C. 


New CaTaLoovue TO JULY 15. 1883. Now Reapy. 

6) UN of th 

TRADE Marx 

Honovrs, Paris. 1578: 
DirLroma aND MEDAL, SYDNEY, 187), Qua 

AND CALCUTTA, 1583 


e ERIOD.” 


Reop. 


Hunting Watch as one that can be depended on.’— ; 


At which the highest award of aGOLD. MEDAL } 


, Ludgate Hill, and 


he | teeth sound and white. The R 
have used the Watch for_four months, and have , i 


ORDERoF MERIT § 
AND MEDAL AT 


E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, 


e¢ combined with Anson and Declev s [ech 
Cocking, and Automatic Salety Bolt, is the 
perfect weapon ever placed in the hands of the <p: 
man. The opening of this gun cocks it, and belt 
triggers and tumblers automatically. 
20 10 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £14. 
Rifles, trom 1z Guineas,“ The Gun of the I 
taken honor 
buy trom Dealers when you can buy it 
price from the Maker? Any gun sent on appro 
receipt of P.O.0., and remittance returned 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trinl al 


We 


A choice of 2,000 Guns, Rifles, and Rev 
embracing every nove in the trade. 3 
advertisement for Illustrated Catalogue te G. 


established 193 


gl 


A 


LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birmingham. 


int h , i i 


il : - 
tt ally l, 


——— 


| 


COMFORTABLE TEETH: 


CAUTION —To guard against fraudulent imita 
tions, see that each Label bears the name of * IEILCOX 
and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London.” 


Thereare three kinds, distinguished from each other 
by a YELLOW, GREEN, and RED SILK 
THREAI ttached to the stopper. EAU DE 


SUEZ (YELLOW) instantly removes the most 
violent Toothiche. EAU DE Sl (GI SS) 
used as a daily mouth-wash, prevents 

return of pain, arrests decay, and_ pr 
2D THRE 
as the Green, but especially adapted for 
use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH PAST 
remoyal of tartar and whitening the teeth 
parcel pat from WILCOX and CO... 
Street, London ; and through any Chemi> 
as.gd.: Green, 45.7 Red 3s. 7 Paste, 4s. 6d. 


SWANBILL BELTS. 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


ever the 


Ves e 
I) is used 
children’s 
Pi, for the 

Free, by 
39, Oxtord 
Yellow, 


s made of 
- support 
almost is 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improv 
woven silk elastic. It gives the nece 
where most required, and is comparatively 


light as a feather. ‘ 

“Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk elastic 
belt_is a real comtort."—Court Journal. 

“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetry of. figure. By attention a 
woman may almost retam her natural maiden form, 
even though the mother of a large family."—.Vadame 
Schild's Fournal, 

Send size of waist, with P.O.O. on Burlington 
Hose “A DDLEY BOURNE 

5) 
LADIES WAREHOUSE. 
r74, Sloane Street. Belgravia, late af Piccadilly. 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milfowl Lane by 
Epwarp Josep MansFiELp, and published by 
him at 190, Strand, both in, the Parish of St 
Clement Danes, Middlesex.—Nov. 14. 1885 


